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Improving the Ability to Read 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Education and Director, Division of Psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


HIS discussion is not concerned with the teaching of reading 

in Grades 1 to 3. It will assume that pupils entering Grade 4 
have learned the so-called mechanics of reading and possess the fol- 
lowing abilities: 

They can see words as totals composed of such and such sequences 
of letters, so as to identify them and distinguish cart from cast, came 
from come, its from sit, hard from hark, bleed from bled, curtain 
from certain, and the like, with certainty and reasonable speed. 

They know two thousand or more printed words in the sense that 
they are able to say the words when they see them and to understand 
their meaning and to understand the meaning of any printed sentences 
restricted to these words which they could understand when heard. 

They can, when they see a word, outside these two thousand or 
more, infer its approximate sound well enough to enable them to 
say it with few exceptions, if it is a word which they already know 
as a heard word. The exceptions are of course words whose spelling 
gives very little help or is actually misleading concerning their com- 
position or sounds (ache, acre, aid, anchor, and so forth). This 
ability to infer the meaning of words not seen before is the product 
not only of phonic habits but also of all sorts of experiences, habits, 
and analogies dealing with words, sounds, and meanings. These 
are fundamentally the same as those whereby the adult reader pro- 
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nounces and interprets words new to him, such as Hitlerite, neo- 
psychogenesis, or vulcanizer. Pupils in Grade 4 who have been well 
trained in reading can understand almost any sentence in print which 
they could understand if they heard it. Visual presentation is no bar- 
rier to comprehension, or is such only by reason of certain eccen- 
tricities in English spelling. 


THE AIMS OF GRADES 4 TO 9 IN RESPECT OF READING 


When children have thus “learned to read”’ in the sense that they 
can get by vision what they can get by hearing, the task of reading 
is, of course, not done, but only begun. In his later education, the 
child should extend this ability and add three new abilities. He 
should extend this ability to keep pace with the extension of his 
knowledge of heard language. Each word and form that he learns 
from the speech of parents, teachers, and others he should be able 
to recognize as a visual symbol, if he is to use reading freely as an 
instrument of communication. Also, the words, phrases, and sen- 
tences that he can work out slowly and with effort in Grade 4 should 
evoke their meanings quickly and easily in Grade 6, so that the mind 
may be free to consider their relations to the context, to reflect upon 
them, and to enjoy their literary quality. 

He must add new abilities in respect of (a) vocabulary, (b) con- 


structions, and (c) the organization of large units of thought. , By . 


the time he leaves Grade 9 he should know from 10,000 to 25,000 
word-meanings, a large fraction of which he will learn from reading, 
not hearing. - By that time he should be familiar with all the reputable 
English constructions, many of which he may never have heard at 
all, or only very rarely in some sermon or lecture. By that time 
he should be able to use a paragraph, chapter, article, or book within 
the limitations of his native intelligence, as an instrument of acquir- 
ing knowledge or esthetic satisfaction. 

The only statement in the last paragraph which any competent 
persons will question at all is that concerning the number of word- 
meanings. Some may think that the minimum of 10,000 is too 
high for pupils whose abilities and interests are chiefly mechanical 
or artistic. They may be right.+ If our general educational ideal is 
one of high specialization, emphasizing in each person’s equipment 
almost exclusively the things which he can do best and enjoy most, 
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they are right. In that case some children may properly know few 
words and read few books. But if all children who complete Grade 
g are to be equipped to learn about the physical world and the 
life and history of man, 10,000 word-meanings is a modest minimum. 
It would, for example, not include communism, collectivist, trade- 
union, Tammany, Darwin, gravitation, radium, nitrogen, and psy- 
chology unless some important words were excluded to make room 
for them. 

This widening power over words and constructions and their 
organization in sentences and larger units should be acquired grade 
by grade in time to be useful in the pupil’s learning of geography, 
history, civics, and other content subjects. This does not mean that 
the special vocabulary of a subject should be learned ahead of that 
subject. On the contrary, words and constructions should be learned 
in association with, and in subordination to, facts and principles. It 
means what it says—that the pupil should know enough about words, 
constructions, and organization at any stage so that his study of a 
book on history or science is not made unduly difficult and inefficient. 
That study should teach him to read better, but he should know 
enough about reading so that it can do this and at the same time 
permit him to learn the facts accurately and in a reasonable time. 
It is, for example, wasteful for him to learn that a bay is “a body 
of water partly surrounded by land,” when he does not know the 
meaning of body in this sense, nor of partly, nor of surrounded. It 
is not sensible for him to learn the meaning of “passive voice” when 
he has only a very hazy notion of the general meaning of passive. It 
is also not wise to try to teach him the literary beauties of poems 
loaded with constructions which he does not understand, and words 
whose values are puzzles to him. 

As a by-product of increased ability in comprehension of printed 
words, the pupil normally acquires increased speed. This is useful 
in two ways. First, it obviously saves time in many forms of read- 
ing (to find a certain item, to see “what is in the paper,”’ and the 
like). Second, it may actually help organization and comprehension 
by getting two or more elements into the mind without too long-time 
intervals. These intervals may be bad in themselves and may offer 
temptation to interfering ideas and impulses. Speed in reading 
should not be made a fetich. In most of the reading to be done in 
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school, it is idle for the pupil to read faster than he can think—and 
that is, as a rule, not much faster than he can talk. Pupils in general 
should not be expected to equal the words per minute of very rapid 
thinkers. But there should be no bad mechanical habits of fixation, 
apprehension, or movement to slow reading down to no advantage. 

As another by-product of increased knowledge of words, and so 
forth, there should be less strain and fatigue from reading. The 
expert reader adopts for any given sort of reading a set of habits 
of fixation and movement which more or less automatically feed the 
eyefuls of print in to the mind so that the meaning can be compre- 
hended comfortably. For example, he makes, say, four to six fixa- 
tions per newspaper line of simple narrative and lets one fixation 
be the signal to start the next forward movement. Such semi- 
automatic routines probably reduce strain for both the eyes and the 
mind. ‘They can operate if the meanings of the words are well 
enough known so that the reader is not halted, frustrated, or con- 


fused. 


MEANS AND METHODS 


It should be noted, first of all, that there are certain children, in- 
telligent and interested in verbal presentations of things real or 
imagined, who will accomplish the task regardless of what means 
and methods the school uses in Grades 4 to 9. They will accom- 
plish it even if the school does nothing whatever to help them after 
teaching them the basic reading abilities in Grades 1 to 3. If they 
can get hold of books and magazines at school, at home, in libraries, 
from friends, or otherwise, they will read widely, and by wide read- 
ing they will increase the abilities in question. The school should 
do what is possible to help them achieve the abilities economically 
and profitably. Whatever means and methods it adopts should 
facilitate their progress, save their time, and confirm their interest. 
They should not be sacrificed to a scheme which helps those who need 
help more. But no scheme is satisfactory which helps them alone 
or chiefly, and leaves half or two-thirds of the children unable to 
understand textbooks and reference readings and unable to enjoy 
books about nature, travel, adventure, romance, or whatever content 
would be enjoyable, if the ability to read were adequate. 

A very simple, reasonable, and practical means of providing for 
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the improvement of reading in the upper level of intelligence and! 
interest is to have an abundance of suitable books and magazines 

in the school, permit such children to read as they choose during the | 
school time allotted to reading, and arrange that they always have | 
suitable books available at home. Such library service will help 

them and harm nobody. 

The means used in the olden times, and still used in many com- 
munities, were a series of “Readers,”’ one for each grade. No child 
ever gained, or could possibly gain, the abilities described in the 
section above on aims from any series of Readers. Apart from 
other inadequacies and difficulties, there was not enough reading. 
The series for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 would contain at most about 
500,000 words. About nineteen-twentieths of these words would be 
within the commonest 2,500. The 25,000 or so remaining would 
permit practice four times a year on 1,000 words, or twice a year on 
2,000 words, or once a year on 4,000 words. If 8,000 words beyond 
the 2,500 commonest are included, there will be on the average one 
occurrence of each such word every two years! A year of the old 
Youth's Companion had many times as much reading as a whole 
series of Readers. A girl reading Little Women read nearly as much 
as she did in reading her Readers for Grades 4, 5, and 6 altogether. 
A child should read at least 5,000,000 words in Grades 4 to 9. 

Supplementary Readers are used to remedy or at least alleviate 
the inevitable inadequacy of any series of Readers. They are of 
undoubted value and we shall later show how they can be made to 
have still greater value. 

Several series of Readers may be used instead of one to alleviate 
the inadequacy. This too is useful, and we shall later show how 
it can be made more useful. But the mere addition of more and more 
of the same sort of reading material is an inferior method in sev- 
eral respects. The pupil is often irritated by finding the same or 
nearly the same selection that he has already read, or the same story 
retold under a new title. The selections are usually too short to 
give experience in managing large units. The material is often 
arranged for study as literature rather than to increase ability in 
reading. Ease for reading is too often bound to very childish con- 
tent, so that the dull pupils of, say, thirteen and fourteen, interested 
in adventure, romance, and reality, find little that they want to read 
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in the Readers which fit their grade and are adapted to the brighter 
and more literary half of ten- and eleven-year-olds. ‘There is a dis- 
parity between the social maturity and the low degree of ability to 
read of the older pupils in Grades 4, 5, and 6. The Readers, even 
when most catholic in their choices, offer too little specialized read- 
ing. For example, reading interesting to girls alone is rarely in- 
cluded, the general working plan being to find some “good” reading 
which boys will tolerate and to trust that girls will not complain. On 
the other hand, material on exploration, which would be an entering 
wedge for “good”’ reading about travel, science, and great men for 
many boys, is scanty, probably because the recital of male activities, 
dangers, and discomforts is relatively uninteresting to girls. A com- 
promise is made with tales of romantic or chivalrous adventure. 

One case of the use of a series of Readers and supplementary 
reading deserves special comment, the case where the subject of 
reading in Grades 4 to 9 or parts thereof has been assimilated to 
the study of literature. In some schools the general objectives of 
college and high school courses in English have been carried back 
into Grades 7, 8, and 9 and even into Grades 4, 5, and 6, with such 
modifications as seem necessary to teachers of English. This has 
happened to some extent in almost all schools. Some may argue 
that if we teach literature for its own sake, choosing what is most 
suitable or least unsuitable for children, the increases in vocabulary, 
knowledge of constructions, and ability to handle large units will 
take care of themselves. This certainly cannot be expected from 
any 500,000 words of literature, for the reason given above. 
Whether an adequate increase in ability to read will come indirectly 
through a more extensive study of “literature” in Grades 4 to 9 
depends upon how extensive it is, and how well adapted it is to chil- 
dren grade by grade. 

In general the restriction of series of Readers and of supple- 
mentary readings to what is traditionally called literature will ham- 
per them as means of increasing the ability to read. Many books 
and articles which are very serviceable for the latter will not meet 
accepted standards for the former. It is hard to get enough “good” 
literature suited to Grades 6 and 7 in respect of interest and ease 
for reading. It is still harder, perhaps impossible, in the case of 
Grades 4 and 5. Acquaintance with literature and ability to read 
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are both desirable. Each should be given attention in Grades 4 to 
9g. When knowledge of words can be increased nearly as well by 
reading something of great literary merit as by reading something 
that is ordinary, the former should, of course, be preferred. On 
the other hand, a person must somehow possess a wide enough vo- 
cabulary to appreciate books of literary merit. Moreover, he must 
be prepared not only to read for esthetic pleasure, but also to read 
for knowledge and practical ends. 

The means and methods thus far mentioned agree in planning 
to increase the ability to read by reading. Means and methods 
which teach the meanings of words in isolation or in illustrative 
sentences or short passages chosen for the purpose must also be con- 
sidered. Similarly, for means and methods which teach various 
forms, constructions, and locutions (such as affixes, the nominative 
absolute, and uses of inverted order, elliptical phrases, and the like) 
in isolation or in specially chosen or devised contexts. The handling 
of large units may also be made the subject of means and methods 
chosen ad hoc. The advantages and disadvantages of such means 
and methods will be discussed in due time. 

In order to examine them profitably and also to discover what im- 
provements should be made in Readers and in supplementary read- 
ing, we need first to understand the abilities to be improved and 
the influence of reading and various sorts of special drill exercises 
upon them. 


INCREASING VOCABULARY 


Word knowledge includes a variety of knowledges or abilities. Some 
words, like seventy, oxygen, hydrogen, amoeba, unicellular, have al- 
ways or almost always the same meaning. Some have several clearly 
distinct meanings, which is intended being usually indicated by the 
context, as with negative, exponent, cell, exchange, collateral. Some 
have meanings fluctuating by fine shades or degrees and requiring 
not only consideration of the context but also a considerable ability 
and experience in the hearer or reader, if he is to have the meaning 
which the speaker or writer intends him to have. Such are good, 
bad, cause, purpose, heaven, hell, proper, competition, instinctive, 
spiritual, natural, manly, womanly. 

Some words are so varied in their meanings that certain locutions 
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containing them must be learned as totals. This is obvious in idioms 
like “no matter” or ‘‘never mind” or in slang like “bawl out’ or 
“call down.” It is almost equally true in a host of expressions such 
as “clear out,” “give up,” “bear up,” “take over.” 

Teachers of reading have commonly regarded their duty toward 
vocabulary as not extending to cover proper nouns. Names of per- : 
sons, places, and particularly events have been left to history, 
geography, and other special subjects. The same is true of proper 
adjectives except certain very common ones like American, English, 
Roman, Baptist, African. The knowledge of the meanings of such 
words as Abel, Absalom, Achilles, Adonis, Adriatic, Aeneas, Aetna, 
Agamemnon, Airedale, Alaska, Albion, Amazon, Andes, Anglo-Saxon, 
Saint Anthony, Apollo, Appalachian, Arab, Arcadia, Aristotle, 
Artemis, Asia, Assyria, Atlantic, Australia, Austria, Axminster, Ayr- 
shire, and Azores may be acquired at whatever time and in whatever 
way is best on the whole, but much of it is surely needed for reading 
in general as well as for reading Jewish mythology, European his- 
tory, and other specialties. 

The same is true of so-called “technical” words like nitrogen, 
radium, ultra-violet, Anopheles. No sharp line can be drawn be- 
tween their uses in special branches of science and technology and 
their general uses..Gas, now one of the 2,500 most used words, was 
formerly a scientific term known to but few. It was coined in the 
seventeenth century by the chemist Van Helmont. 

It is obvious that in the case of names of persons, places, events, 
and scientific and technical terms it may often be inadvisable to wait 
for the special study to teach the meaning. A child should not wait 
for geography to teach him certain meanings of America or for 
chemistry to teach him certain meanings of gas! The same holds 
less emphatically for many words. 

Knowledge of the meaning of a word varies from vague, ap- 
proximate, and partial knowledge to clear, accurate, and complete 
knowledge. The knowledge needed for reading may vary over an 
equally wide range, according to what the person needs to under- 
stand and how well he needs to understand it. To read a story of 
adventure with adequate understanding and enjoyment, it may suf- 
fice, in the case of cathedral, Carpathia, and carbon, for him to know 
that a cathedral is a rather big church, that Carpathia is a country 
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or a large section of a country not near or like his home town, and 
that carbon is something you have to clean out of automobile cylinders 
to make the engine work well. To understand a description of the 
duties of a canon, a plan for war maneuvers in Carpathia, and an 
account of the making of artificial diamonds, much more definite, 
accurate, and complete knowledge is required. 

It is rarely desirable to learn a word thoroughly when one first 
learns it. Indeed, what is worth doing at all is usually mot worth 
doing well (i.e., perfectly) at any time in the case of children learn- 
ing the meanings of words in Grades 4 to 9. There are very rare 
and obsolete and highly technical meanings, knowledge of which 
should be added in senior high school or college or professional 
school, if at all. If a pupil in Grade 4 learned the meanings of 
abandon, ability, Abraham, accord, acknowledge, adore, agent, angle, 
ankle, ant, apparent, and appointment completely, he would be learn- 
ing some things that he would need in his reading during that year, 
but many things that he would probably not need for several years 
and would forget in the meantime, and some things that he might 
not ever need. 

A pupil in Grade 9 may well learn that Aristotle was one of the 
world’s greatest thinkers, and that carbohydrates are things that will 
furnish energy for bodily work, and include sugar and starch. But 
if he learned all that Aristotle means and all that being a carbo- 
hydrate implies and did the same for a few hundred other words, he 
would have no time in Grade 9 to learn anything else. In increasing 
a pupil’s reading vocabulary, we must select not only among words 
and among the various meanings of words, but also among the 
various degrees of accuracy and adequacy of knowledge of each 
meaning. 

In view of all these facts about word-knowledge, the method of 
increasing it by well chosen and wide reading has certain notable 
advantages over methods of teaching isolated words. When a pupil 
reads and learns the meanings of new words or additional meanings 
of familiar words by the context or by the context plus help from 
notes, glossaries, dictionary, teacher, parent, or friend, there is surety 
or high probability that: 

1. The knowledge will be genuine and important. It is, at the 
very least, required to read that book. 
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2. The knowledge will be welcome and attended to. He reads 
it to enjoy the story or to obtain the information he is seeking. 

3. The knowledge will be remembered a long time. It will satisfy 
his purpose and be strengthened by the confirming reaction. Its 
exact length will depend on his ability to remember such matters. 

4. The knowledge has a demonstrable probability of being kept 
alive by use in the near future. Since the word occurs with that 
meaning in that part of that book, it has a certain probability of 
occurring with that meaning in later parts of the same book, and 
in other books of the sort which that person is likely to read.* 

5. The shades of meaning are learned reasonably, without exag- 
geration or pedantry. 

6. The meanings in phrases, idioms, and special usages are also 
learned reasonably, without artificiality or pedantry. 

7. The knowledge is “functional” in the sense that since it operates 
then and there to aid reading, it probably will so operate in the fu- 
ture. It is so closely united with use that it will not easily become 
divorced from it. 

8. The knowledge can easily become amalgamated or integrated 
with other items of knowledge about the word in question. These 
will tend to be aroused in the process of trying to get the meaning, 
and the knowledge coming from the context, and so forth, will 
tend to connect with them in the organized repertory of tendencies 
evoked by that word. 

9. The degree of knowledge of a word required is graded almost 
automatically. The pupil learns what he needs to know to do the 
reading which he does in fact do. Since, by hypothesis, this reading 
is well chosen, he will progressively attain the degree of accuracy 
and adequacy that he needs. 

10. The learner has general protection against the pedantries of 
teachers and textbook makers.? Except for the follies of authors, 

+I have determined these probabilities by actual count in the case of typical books for reading 
in Grades 4 to 9. 

2It is a frequent defect of the quality of scholarship to crave to fill out a system to symmetry 
and completeness. So makers of spelling books used to search the ends of the linguistic earth 
to find words that sounded alike but were spelled differently, and perpetrated such atrocities upon 
childhood as new gnu, chop chap, nice gneiss, able Abel, analyst annalist, color culler, and fees feaze. 
So dictionary makers crave to collect as many words and meanings as possible, and put in an 
elementary school dictionary, nouns in -ment, adjectives in -ive, feminines in -frix and -ess, and 


compounds like aerogram, which not one pupil in a thousand will see during all his years in the 
elementary school. 
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he is always learning real words with real meanings in appropriate 
contexts. 

The advantages of teaching words in isolation, or in phrases, 
sentences, and paragraphs chosen or composed for the purpose are: 

1. Brevity. It is not necessary to read thousands of the, are, is, 
and, it, to, for, and so forth, to reach the dozen or so points where 
knowledge needs to be increased.® 

11. System in General. The words learned do not depend on the 
caprices of a hundred or so authors, but are chosen to increase 
the ability to read the writings of any and all suitable authors that 
have been, are, or may be. The words may be grouped by any 
logical, psychological, or linguistic affiliations. Derivatives and com- 
pounds may be put into orderly relations with root words. Any use- 
ful system may be applied to the material to be learned. 

111. Systematic Gradation in Particular. The meanings may be 
graded according to difficulty of comprehension, frequency of occur- 
rence, range of occurrence, degree of interest grade by grade, or any 
other scale. 

Iv. Efficiency. Typical important meanings can be emphasized. 
The best possible phrases and sentences can be devised to enforce 
these meanings. Any special devices to aid learning of certain sorts 
can be employed at will. Knowledge may be easily tested and 
reviewed. 

v. Application. The knowledge may be applied to actual reading 
by constructing paragraphs using the words. 


INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF CONSTRUCTIONS 


Nobody has ever made a convenient complete list of all the ways 
in which words, word-order, word-forms, and word-groupings are 
used in English to express fact, possibility, condition, concession, pur- 
pose, result, and so on. Much less has anybody ever determined 
by actual count the relative frequency and importance of these differ- 
ent constructions, locutions, or ways of expressing things and relations 
more complicated than single words can express. 

A beginning has been made by the Thorndike Inventory of Eng- 


* The advocate of wide reading would retort to the claim,(1) for brevity that much of the 
wide reading is done for enjoyment and that consequently it is unfair to charge it as a time 
cost. Much of it also may have aesthetic or informational values, and give word-knowledge as 
a by-product. 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS 














Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
I. KINDS OF SENTENCES 
A. STATEMENTS 
1. In the ordinary order. J like that book...... 100,000 45 9 
2. In inverted order. Then came the struggle... 5,641 42 8 
3. In inverted order, with ‘there.’ There is a 
DU RU AWhdS Pade edddibeaeccdcwekviens 5,641 44 8 
4. In inverted order, of ‘said he,’ etc. Yes, re- 
EN eS eee 1,198 19 7 
5. Special order for emphasis. Her music she 
EERE FEN eS ee 1,976 12 7 
6. Elliptical statements. John did 30 sums; 
Bob 60. Gladto see you. Beg pardon. ...... 6,729 45 8 
7. Exclamatory statements. How well he rides! 2,147 19 7 
8. Parenthetical statements. This, he told her, 
DEL inkiainsechatewwediaredaece 1,386 33 7 
B. SUBORDINATE STATEMENTS 
g. Introduced by ‘that.’ They learned that he 
Eee Die keEsabe bekede eee ses 9,362 45 8 
10. Introduced by ‘that,’ omitted. I told him 
EE Se ee ee 4,118 42 8 
11. Introduced by ‘but’ or ‘but that.’ Who 
knows but that the king may be here. ......... 17 4 2 
12. Introduced by ‘lest.’ He feared lest he might 
DL Mulbrbhesemticdedaddewsehechhesces 50 5 3 
13. Subordinate exclamatory statements. It is 
wonderful how well he does it. ............4.. II 2 I 
14. Accusative and infinitive. They believed her 
EE SG a me eucekiata Mista. dhiadie< 04s 64 2,550 39 8 
15. Possessive and gerund. Her being a witch is 
RE RE” 204 15 5 
C. ComMANDs 
16. Imperative. Gohome. Take your knife..... 11,079 39 9 
17. Imperative with ‘pray.’ Pray go home. ..... 188 13 4 
18. Imperative with ‘you,’ ‘thou,’ ‘ye.’ You 
SS ere eee rer 156 9 4 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Continued) 








Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 

19. Imperative with order inverted. Mark you. 

ee ae $2 3 3 
20. Exclamatory. Hence! To arms! Hands off! 2,539 15 7 
21. Infinitive after ‘please.’ Please to open the 

ent RO TO re 28 10 2 
22. First and third persons with ‘let.’ Let us go. 

Et Ee Ce hbac bb cokedoosd tense 1,512 27 7 
23. Third person with ‘be.’ Here be it said. ..... 292 2 3 

D. SUBORDINATE COMMANDS (INCLUDING PE- 

TITIONS) 

24. Infinitive. I told him to go. They asked 

ie Sia OED GES os 505 tale cunssccuwewesewes 226 17 5 
25. That . . . should, might. I gave orders 

that he should go. He begged that they might 

CE OG DA 0 6 kn nes in GU ae hade tae tecas 55 12 3 

E. Questions 
26. All or part of the verb before the subject. 

Have you read the book? .............0eeeees 1,750 33 7 
27. All or part of the verb before the subject 

with ‘do.’ Did you read the book?........... 778 21 6 
28. Introduced by an interrogative word at the 

beginning. When will you come?............ 3,754 26 8 
29. Interrogative word not at the beginning. 

Five times what number makes twenty?........ 61 3 3 
30. Interrogative word and ‘do,’ ‘does,’ ‘did,’ 

ee a errr 646 19 6 
31. In the form of a statement. You will soon 

he OE ee ey a ee 72 6 3 
32. Deliberative with ‘be.’ What am I to do? ... 110 4 4 
33. Deliberative with ‘can.’ What can be the 

CF 506505 Fn sncinin widddire Cen cb hae con 232 7 5 











lish Constructions, which was based on a count including about 18,000 
simple declarative sentences in the normal word-order, with every- 
thing else in proportion. This is not extensive enough to include 
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all varieties or to show accurately the relative importance of those 
which were observed. But it is adequate to give the information 
which is needed for our present purpose. A section of it is quoted 
here to afford an idea of the whole, which was published in THE 
RecorpD for February 1927.* 

The most important fact is that the list is so short, and that so 
many of its constituents are already known to so many pupils at 
the beginning of Grade 4. Even if we include such rarities as 
those listed below, the total number is under 500, and over two-thirds 
of them are such as a child able to do ordinary fourth grade work 
will have learned from his life in school and out. I conclude from 
the study which resulted in the Construction List and the examina- 
tion of much reading material suitable for children in Grades 4 to 9 
that any well-chosen course of reading that is extensive enough to 
give the desired increase in vocabulary will give also the required 
knowledge of constructions. Those listed on page 15 might not occur, 
or might occur too seldom to be learned, but knowledge of them 
is not required in Grades 4 to 9. 

Wide reading adequate to improve vocabulary will be adequate 
to increase knowledge of constructions. But special exercises teach- 
ing the constructions by themselves could also do this work. The 
advantages of the two methods would be of the same nature here 
as for words, ‘but items 1 to 10, especially 1, 2, 5, 8, and 9, are 
weaker in the case of constructions than in the case of words, and 
items II, III, and IV are stronger. A very strong case can be made 
for teaching specially and systematically such matters as the inverted 
orders, the annoying use of if (with change of emphasis) for con- 
cession, and the use of the absolute construction to express fact, 
attendant circumstance, condition, cause, or reason, as an aid to 
reading. 


ABILITY TO MANAGE LARGE UNITS 


If a person knows the meanings of all the words in a sentence or 
paragraph and all the “constructions” used therein, he still may 
not understand the sentence or paragraph. That often requires 
giving each element its proper weight and putting each into the right 


*“An Inventory of English Constructions with Measures of Their Importance” by Edward L. 
Thorndike, Annie L. Evans, Laura H. V. Kennon, and Edith I. Newcomb, Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 580-610, February 1927. 
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TWENTY-FIVE HARD OR RARE CONSTRUCTIONS 
SUBORDINATE STATEMENTS 
11. Introduced by “but,” or “but that.” Who knows but that... 
ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 
96. Introduced by “but” (equals “who, not”). There is no one but ows it. 
ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES 


103. Nominative absolute. ABC being the given triangle, draw .. . 

104. Nominative absolute inverted. Given the triangle ABC, prove... 
Cause (Reason) 

113. Nominative absolute. Society having ordained it, we must conform. 


123. With “the ... that.” The act was the braver that he stood quite alone. 
CONCESSION 
129. “Though” omitted. Be it never so homely,... 


130. “As” with inversion. Rich as he is, we do not envy him. 

135. “For all (that).” She was strong, for all she was so short. 

138. “Ever” understood, and inversion. Say what I will, he always... 
CONDITION 

147. “But that” (if not). We should have come sooner, but that we met with 


an accident. 
152. “Let it be granted that.” Let it be granted that AB equals AC. 
156. Nominative absolute. God willing, a meeting will be held. 
159. “Otherwise” (equals “if not’’). Come and hide, otherwise he'll catch you. 
CoNnSEQUENCE (Result) 
173. “Whence.” It feeds on small birds, whence it is called the Butcher bird. 
174. “Wherefore.” . . .» wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day. 


175. Infinitive. What have you done to be treated so? 

176. Infinitive with “for.” You had only to mention her name for every man to 
rise up. 

EXCEPTION 

200. “Saving.” Saving his eyesight, he was as strong as ever. 

201. “Saving that.” Saving that he looked up quickly, he gave no clue. 

PURPOSE 

224. Infinitive “the.” The better to see you, my dear. 

RESTRICTIVE 


234. “In that.” He differed from the rest in that he disliked games. 

DENOTING ARRANGEMENT AND ANALYSIS 

287. “What with ... and what with.” What with the cold and what with 
the rain, we were thoroughly miserable. 

Verss Expressinc HapiTuat AcTION 

324. “To be given to.” He is given to smoking a briar. 

Verss Expressinc Necessity, Duty, etc. 

332. “Cannot but.” He could not but feel she was speaking the truth. 
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relations with all the rest, and is comparable to solving a problem 
in arithmetic or geometry.® Success in thus solving paragraphs 
“depends upon the ability or abilities commonly referred to as general 
intelligence, and probably also upon certain more specialized abilities 
and methods of selecting elements, giving them weight, and using 
them together. Some children will do it well with no special train- 
ing in it; others would do it very poorly even if thousands of hours 
should be spent in trying to improve them. If the training in under- 
standing the problems of arithmetic, the evidence and conclusions 
of geography and history, the laws of science, the definitions and 
rules of grammar, and the like, does not develop a person beyond 
a certain stage in this ability, it is unlikely that either wide reading 
or special exercises in the comprehension of sentences and para- 
graphs will do much for him, assuming that he already knows the 
word meanings and constructions thoroughly. The wide reading 
will help in this latter respect. Familiarity with words and con- 
structions so that the mind is free to devote itself to matters of 
analysis, weighting, relating, and thinking things together is a great 
help toward enabling what intellect one has to operate optimally. 
Special exercises may help a pupil by teaching him caution, verifica- 
tion, various techniques of thinking, and tricks of the trade of 
sentence and paragraph solving, which he has not discovered for 
himself. But, on the whole, the ability to use knowledge of words 
and constructions to understand sentences and paragraphs will be 
brought nearly to its maximum for any given pupil by the stimula- 
tion of life in general and the school studies other than reading. 
A person with a Stanford-Binet 1.Q. of 30 to 50 could not be 
taught to be able to understand selections like the following if 
he should do nothing but read for a score of years and should be 
plied with exercises in comprehension for another score. 


There are two methods by which one might make himself acquainted 
with anything made up of related parts; as, for example, a watch. He 
might take the watch apart, piece by piece, and while doing so study the 
details of its structure and the relation of its parts one to another. An 
operation like this, which begins with the whole and descends to the parts 
which compose the whole, is called analysis. The word means a taking 
apart or separating. Or he might begin with the parts, and, after some 

5 See “The Psychology of Thinking in the Case of Reading,” Psychological Review, Vol. XXIV, 


pp. 220-34, May 1917 and “Reading as Reasoning; a Study of Mistakes in Paragraph Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. VIII, pp. 323-32, June 1917. 
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experiment and study, get an excellent knowledge of the watch by putting 
its parts properly together. An operation of this kind is called synthesis. 


Coleridge 


I see thee pine like her in golden story 

: Who, in her prison, woke and saw, one day, 

The gates thrown open—saw the sunbeams play 

With only a web ’tween her and summer’s glory; 

' Who, when the web—so frail, so transitory, 

It broke before her breath—had fallen away, 

$ Saw other webs and others rise for aye, 

1 Which kept her prisoned till her hair was hoary. 

i Those songs half-sung that yet were all divine— 
That woke Romance, the queen, to reign afresh 

“4 Had been but preludes from that lyre of thine, 


* Could thy rare spirit’s wings have pierced the mesh 
F Spun by the wizard who compels the flesh, 
But lets the poet see how heav’n can shine. 
as 
1- The American State 
of He who looks at a map of the Union will be struck by the fact that so 
at many of the boundary lines of the States are straight lines. ‘Those lines 
y- tell the same tale as the geometrical plans of cities like St. Petersburg or 
< Washington, where every street runs at the same angle to every other. 
The States are not areas set off by nature. Their boundaries are for the 
of most part not natural boundaries fixed by mountain ranges, nor even his- 
or torical boundaries due to a series of events, but boundaries, purely artificial, 
ds determined by an authority which carved the national territory into strips 
b ‘ of convenient size, as a building company lays out its suburban lots. Of 
© the States subsequent to the original thirteen, California is the only one 
la- with a genuine natural frontier, finding it in the chain of the Sierra Nevada 
1g. on the east and the Pacific Ocean on the west. No one of these later 
be States can be regarded as a naturally developed political organism. ‘They 
f are as trees planted by the forester, not self-grown with the help of the 
if seed-scattering wind. 
be 
Dirge in Woods 
A wind sways the pines, 
: And below 
. Not a breath of wild air; 
" Still as the mosses that glow 
‘ On the flooring and over the lines 
| Of the roots here and there. 
| The pine tree drops its dead; 
¢ They are quiet, as under the sea. 
aa Overhead, overhead 


Rushes life in a race, 
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As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 





The comprehension of whole articles, chapters, and books requires 
understanding of paragraphs plus the retention of mental “‘sets’’ or 
“dispositions” to be used together with the meanings of paragraphs 
yet to come. Within the limitations set by his native abilities, the 
pupil in Grades 4 to 9 can improve in such organization and use of 
large units by graded tasks in reading such. He gets practice in fol- 
lowing simple chronicles and stories, then stories with more involved 
plots and narratives involving several threads, and so on. He may 
learn when and how to supplement ordinary reading by study, under- 
lining, notetaking, reflection, memorizing, summarizing, and the like; 
though most of this may perhaps be more wisely left for later grades. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE ABILITIES INVOLVED IN THE 
MECHANICS OF READING 


The most convenient way to maintain these abilities and put them 
at such a level of proficiency that the reader is able to read as 
fast as he can think, and is as free to think of what each sentence 
means as he would be if he heard it, is apparently by wide reading 
of well-graded material. Following material containing many new 
words with the eyes while hearing it read by somebody with correct 
pronunciation and enunciation will also be useful. 


THE FOSTERING OF INTEREST 


It is important that the means and methods chosen to increase ability 
to read should also increase interest in reading. The liking for 
reading and habits of reading are, even in these days of radio, 
enormously valuable assets. They provide a convenient, inexpensive 
source of recreation to all save the extremely stupid, one that need 
injure nobody, and that is adaptable to an almost infinite variety 
of interests.° They open the way to self-education and culture. 


* Real activity in love, adventure, and achievement is doubtless in certain ways healthier and 
better than reading about it, but there need be no loss of the former by indulgence in the latter. 
Each may retain its proper place and function. Indeed men and women of superior achievement 


in action are probably above the average in amount of reading. Andrew Carnegie and Theodore 
Roosevelt, for example, were great readers. 
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Wide reading of magazines and books which contain interesting 
content and are easy to read is safe. Other means may be. Even 
sheer learning of isolated words may be so managed as to be inter- 
esting in itself and to attach interest to reading in general. But 
on the whole one should watch critically other means than easy read- 
ing of valued content. The worst, which unfortunately often occurs 
in basic readers and supplementary reading, is to require children to 
read material which they cannot understand; or can understand, but 
do not enjoy; or cannot understand, and would not enjoy if they 
could understand it. 

It is also important that the means and methods used should 
increase the interest in “good reading.” The school’s help and 
guidance in Grades 4 to 9 should make a pupil like what is healthy, 
noble, and fine more than he otherwise would, and dislike what is 
demoralizing, base, and tawdry more than he otherwise would. But 
this does not mean that every graduate from Grade 9 should enjoy 
Milton’s poetry or Meredith’s novels more than the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Too high a standard will defeat itself. The standard 
will vary enormously with individuals. ‘More than he otherwise 
would”’ is the criterion. And even if our aim were to create the 
liking for Milton and Meredith, we should obviously not progress 
toward it by requiring children in Grade 4 or 5 to read Paradise 
Lost or The Egoist. 

It is safest to make sure first of the interest in reading—to estab- 
lish the tendency to look upon the printed page as a source of 
enjoyment, and second to maintain it continually by providing read- 
ing which the pupil finds worth while. Within this range the school 
may favor reading which it thinks worth while. In this connection it 
should be noted that children do not dislike good writing because 
it is well written, or because it has valid characterization or brilliant 
imagination or ingenious description. When they dislike it the reason 
is that they cannot understand it or do not care about its topics. 
Books do not have to be bad literature; but the vocabulary and 
sentence structure must not thwart comprehension of what the book 
tells and that must be something the pupil cares to be told. 





This article is to be continued in the November REcorD 








A Newspaper Unit for Schools 


By B. J. R. STOLPER 
Teacher, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


N PREPARING a newspaper unit for schools, certain definite 

principles should be taken into consideration: 

1. Actual newspapers should be used, both as sources of informa- 
tion and for laboratory purposes. “Textbooks should serve only as 
references and supplementary reading. 

2. The situation which is set up should be one which is real to the 
pupils. They should not, in other words, be merely “playing at 
papers.” 

3. Certain outcomes should be definitely aimed at: 


a) There should be coédperation both in the study and in the prac- 
tice of the newspaper unit. 

b) There should be a very specific division of labor. 

c) The teacher’s offered information should be a very minimum. 
Most of the discoveries should come from the pupils, drawn 
from the actual newspavers. 

d) Specific moral issues should be raised and solved in connection 
with the work on the paper: the obligation to print the truth, 
the iniquities of hasty statement, the whole question of ad- 
vertisement. 

e) There should be a very clear understanding of what is meant 
by a newspaper “public.” This will mean that, by the time 
the unit is over and completed, newspapers will stand out as 
distinct in personality as are different people. 


Due to its lay-out and the nature of its material, the newspaper 
unit can be adapted for study at varying levels of the secondary 
school. The classes I myself worked with were invariably on the 
tenth grade level of the high school. Nevertheless I believe the work 
might profitably be brought down as far as the fifth elementary 
grade. Even a smiling acquaintance with the odd news-sheets circu- 
lated in so many of the elementary grades shows that desire and 
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ability are very much present. There remains only the need to adjust 
a little, and to avoid over-elaborateness. 


PROCEDURE 


The steps in the following procedure are chronologized. It will be 
clear, however, that the schedule to be followed is not rigid. The 
unit should complete well within six weeks; but within these limits 
discussion, investigation, and exercises should be proportioned to in- 
terest and expediency. 

The second day of the unit, every newspaper of the locality, both 
morning and evening editions, all of the same date, should be brought 
to class. These same papers should be kept as texts and laboratory 
instruments until the study is completed. 

By a series of questions, by seeking but not giving information, 
the teacher should draw forth the following facts: 

1. The most important news occupies the front page. An examina- 
tion of all the newspapers in the class will disclose that approximately 
all the news on all the front pages is identical. 

2. The position of the most important story on the front page is 
in the extreme right-hand column. An examination of the different 
newspapers will disclose that almost all first column stories are 
identical. Where the stories differ, a discussion will bring out the 
fact that the difference in importance lies in the nature of the “public”’ 
for whom the particular newspaper is printed. 

Here an exercise in discrimination may be usefully brought in. 
Let the teacher submit, or invent, four news stories of startling 
importance, two of them local, two of them national or international 
in interest. Which story goes where? 

3. The location of the editorial page should then be established. 
Examination will show that this is usually somewhere midway in 
the newspaper. 

4. At this point the distinction between what is news and what is 
editorial should be settled. An examination of the editorial page 
will usually disclose editorial comments on some item in the news 
of the day. The straight story, as differentiated from the comment 
on the story, will become clear enough. 

Here an exercise is indicated. The pupils should now be given 
practice in writing items of news, and in composing editorials upon 
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those items. It is preferable that they first take some item from the 
actual newspapers before them and write editorials upon that item. 
They should then be invited to find a news item of their own (not 
in any newspaper ), write the story as news, and then write editorial 
comment on the piece of news which they themselves have found. 
Both compositions should be submitted to the class for criticism, but 
solely for their correctness as news and as editorial. 

All emphasis on grammar, spelling, punctuation, and the like, 
should be disregarded. Concentration should be placed only on news 
as news and editorial as editorial. It is much more important, as will 
be shown later, that a real situation be set up for correcting errors 
before the pupils are oppressed with what they usually consider the 
drudgery of writing; that is, ‘‘fussing’’ about spelling, and so forth. 

5. The time will now have arrived for studying headlines. Again, 
actual headlines in the newspapers should be scrutinized. Their 
terseness, their sharp pictures, their slogan-like qualities will become 
apparent. 

Again an exercise is indicated. The pupils should now be invited 
to write headlines, other than the ones given, for actual news stories 
in the papers before them. A good device is to turn somewhere in 
the paper to a story they have not read, cover the headline, and 
write one’s own. Comparison with the printed head is revealing. 

Presently the pupils should write heads for the news stories which 
they themselves have brought in and written. (See page 21, division 


4-) 
PREPARATION FOR MAKING THE CLASS PAPER 


The actual making of a newspaper, really the most satisfying if 
not the most important outcome of work on a newspaper unit with 
a class in school, should then be prepared for. This, also, should be 
grounded first in the actual newspapers on the tables before the class. 


The teacher: “Perhaps we are now ready to make a newspaper of our own. 
Would you like that? What do we want to have in our newspaper? What 
news stories? What editorials? What other things? Let us examine the 
real newspapers that people pay money for, and see what they have in them. 
Perhaps we can have the same things, exactly. Perhaps there are some which 
we can’t use. I don’t know. Let’s look at our newspapers. Front page! 
What do you find on your front page?” 
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1. Thereupon various items come to light. A newspaper has a 
name, a date line, a slogan, a price, a volume and a number, a symbol 
depicting the paper itself, news, columns, and so forth. It is clear that 
there are cartoons, photographs, advertisements, special columns, 
comic strips, sport and financial sections, society notes, personals, 
book reviews, editorials, and so forth. All these items are written on 
the blackboard as they are volunteered by the pupils from the actual 
newspapers before them. Class secretaries copy these lists very care- 
fully. They have been saving also the news stories and editorials 
written as exercises by the class, for they know it is important that 
the class have a permanent record from which to work in making 
their own newspaper. 

2. From this long list of items to be found in the actual news- 
papers, the class strike out those which are not desired for the class 
paper. Finance, for instance, stock reports, reports from army and 
navy stations, movements of shipping, and the like, will prove wholly 
unnecessary, and will be struck out. What is left of this long list 
will be, presumably, what the class desires to have in the class paper. 
And a very good list it will be. It will emphasize the special needs 
and interests of the special public to whom this newspaper is meant 
to appeal. 

3. Here the question of advertisements will be raised. Should 
there be advertisements in the class paper? It is important that a 
discussion develop on the actual moral issue involved in soliciting 
advertisements for a paper. The matter of guid pro quo should come 
up. The dependence of advertising on the size of the paper’s circu- 
lation should be brought out clearly. It should be made emphatic 
that unless the class paper will be read by a great many people and 
by the kind of people who will want to buy the products advertised, 
soliciting advertising will be a mere begging. ‘The question of the 
paid-for square, large or small, with ‘Compliments of So-and-So,” 
will be argued. The class will be led to see the gravity of the matter 
very readily, and the issue decided will be a real one. 

4. At this point it would be well to call for suggestions. Not every- 
thing in the commercial newspapers is what the class would wish to 
have in their own paper. Also there are some things which are not 
to be found in the commercial newspapers, and yet are highly de- 
sirable for the class paper. All such items should be written on the 
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blackboard, voted on, and accepted or excluded from the final con- 
tents. 

5. The next procedure is to decide on the name of the paper, on 
the slogan, on the titles of the special columns. That the names of 
newspapers really mean something is readily brought out in discus- 
sion. The probable reason for names like The Times, The Tribune, 
The Sun, is interesting and profitable to consider. 

Now the class is assigned the definite job of bringing in as many 
good names for the class paper as possible, always with their own 
special ‘‘crowd”’ in mind, and a choice is voted on. The same should 
be done with the matter of a slogan, a pertinent quotation to head 
the editorial page, and so forth. 


MAKING THE CLASS PAPER 


The class is now ready to make the paper. The boys and girls 
should be organized somewhat like the staff of a city-room of a real 
newspaper. An editor-in-chief should be chosen, an art staff, and so 
forth. 

1. Reporters should be designated, at a conference of the faculty 
advisor and the editorial staff, to cover all possible assignments in 
and about the school and the town. There should be editors made 
responsible for a column on book reviews, on plays, movies, sports, 
personals, and so forth. While these editors will in all likelihood 
write a reasonable portion of their own columns, codperation is es- 
sential. Each editor should have a staff of assigned reporters or 
special writers, though there should be plenty of leeway offered for 
“free-lance” volunteers. 

The importance of the last part of the above paragraph cannot 
be overemphasized. Much too frequently English teachers literally 
have to drag book reports out of their pupils. As for ‘‘compositions” 
and “essays,” they are considered by many pupils a bane and a 
nuisance, and are turned in reluctantly when assigned as homework. 
Here, however, on the newspaper, it is a distinction to be permitted 
to write a book report, an essay, an article. There is only just so 
much room in the precious, narrow column of the paper. The copy 
turned in is written in competition. The editorial blue pencil—and 
it is not the teacher’s, by any means—is wielded, often vigorously. 
The technical outcomes, under the circumstances, are invaluable. 
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2. There is no question that, by this time, there is more than 
enough copy to fill a paper a good deal larger than can be economi- 
cally printed. Whose articles, whose news stories, and so forth, 
should go in? The article written by John or the article written by 
Mary? This problem creates a real learning situation. The choice 
must be made by delegating authority, and the articles, cartoons, and 
what-not included according to their relative merit. The teacher 
herself should have a voice, but only a mild one, in the matter of final 
selection. 

3. And now the class should proceed to help the editor plan the 
actual layout, the arrangement of the contents of the paper. It is an 
overwhelming task for one person. And, in any event, the responsi- 
bility, not to mention the pleasure and interest of the task, should 
be shared among as many as possible. 

Two, three, or four sheets of oak-tag (depending on the number 
of pages that the class has decided to print) are posted where the 
whole class can see them. The sheets are approximately the size of 
the newspaper pages-to-be. The most important news is then de- 
cided upon, and its precise location. The various items are marked 
on the dummy, that is to say, on the sample oak-tag pages. 

Each contributor to the issue, whether news writer, poet, cartoon- 
ist, is asked to specify definitely the space he will need. The words in 
each contribution are counted. Meanwhile, the words in a sample 
paragraph of actual print in an actual newspaper are counted, and 
the actual space they occupy is measured. On that basis, the space 
in the dummy, and therefore in the class newspaper, can be accounted 
for. The paper is now practically done, as far as contents are 
concerned. 

4. Now comes the proof-reading. This is one of the most interest- 
ing and, technically, one of the most valuable procedures in the 
whole newspaper unit. 

Each contributor of written matter fastens his contribution with 
thumb tacks to its place on the dummy. The whole class is then 
turned into a proof-reading staff, nobody being exempt from the 
work, not even the editor, no, not even the teacher! As many dic- 
tionaries as possible are brought into the room—and there cannot 
be too many of them. Each member of the class makes himself 
responsible for correcting the spelling, grammar, and punctuation on 
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at least three items on the bulletin board. As he removes the item 
for correction, he signs his name in the corresponding place on the 
oak-tag dummy, to save time and puzzlement. Not only is such a 
triple check valuable for the sake of the paper, but it is even more 
valuable for the learning in skills which it imparts to the individual 
pupils. The point of view which the teacher should take, and with 
which the pupils will heartily agree, is identical here: “Oh, we can’t 
let the paper go out to the public, full of mistakes! We can easily 
clean it up.” 

This point was brought home to me with singular force a number 
of years ago. I had just completed a newspaper unit with Lincoln 
School pupils of the tenth grade. I was proudly carrying the com- 
pleted copy to be photostated (yes, I had been delegated to do that 
as my share), when I ran into Professor E. L. Thorndike. I told 
him the details of the proof-reading, since he is an authority on the 
psychology of spelling. I related how the boys and girls, that day, 
had dashed madly to and from the bulletin board, consulting diction- 
aries and grammars, in order that the paper should not “go out to 
the public full of mistakes.’”’ Whereupon he said, in his characteristic 
thoughtful way, “Sir, the spelling, grammar, and punctuation which 
those boys and girls learned this day, they will never forget. That 
was a real learning situation.” 

5. One fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. Mimeographed 
news-sheets on 814 x 11 paper may be better than nothing, but they 
are not newspapers. They are poor substitutes, even with a sketched 
or a printed title. When divided into two wide, longitudinal columns, 
they are about the worst kind of “newspaper,” if considered as end- 
result of a newspaper unit. 

Children consider things real which agree with things they see as 
real about them. Experience has shown that it is the peculiar narrow 
column, with its long dividing leads, that means “‘newspaper”’ to chil- 
dren. At least five such columns should be arranged for, or there 
is likely to be a general feeling of disappointment because there has 
been only an imitation newspaper made. 

6. The problem of printing is a serious one. It can be settled in 
each locality according to the individual conditions in that locality. 
It may be that printing many copies is out of the question. In that 
case, it may be desirable to bring the readers to the newspaper, in- 
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stead of bringing the newspaper to the readers. That is to say, the 
class will turn out one fine five-column newspaper, and post that paper 
on an accessible bulletin board. The plan has decided merits, and 
was used with decided success in an elementary grade at the Horace 
Mann School. 

If possible, printing the paper is most desirable. It affords an 
opportunity for selection from a variety of pleasing type faces and 
attractive large capitals, and the like. Of course, the expense of 
printing often precludes those extremely desirable features of the 
actual commercial newspapers, such as photographs, line cuts of car- 
toons, and comic strips. Both in the Summer Demonstration School 
and in the Lincoln School during the regular term, I have found it 
wonderfully effective to have the final paper photostated instead of 
printed. 

Photostating allows of all sorts of variety, such as the inclusion of 
half-tone photographs at a moderate increase over the usual price of 
the photostating alone. Of course, this presupposes two requisites: 


a) Every word in the body of the paper must be typed by hand 
within the columns. This demands an extra-long-carriaged 
typewriter, though the cost of such a machine is not prohibitive, 
in view of the fact that it can be used also by the school admin- 
istration. 

(Attention should be called here to a decided advantage in 
photostating. Columns may be made as wide as one pleases— 
3% inches is the width I have found most useful. The photo- 
stat will reduce this to narrow newspaper width, with a conse- 
quent reduction in the size of the letters to almost newsprint 
dimensions. ) 

b) All headlines, cartoons, lines between the columns, as well as 
the big title of the paper itself on the front page, will have to 
be done by hand. But it will be found that the class art staff 
will be more than delighted to carry out this work. 


FURTHER OUTCOMES 


After the paper has been photostated or printed and sold, the 
study is not at once ended. I imagine that five weeks should see paper 
and all completed. It is not desirable, it seems to me, to continue 
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getting out issue after issue, unless quite a different set-up is made 
for each. It is quite likely, however, that a group in the school, hav- 
ing been infected with printer’s ink, will wish to get out a school 
paper regularly. This project should be encouraged, but it should be 
undertaken apart from any school unit of work. 

The last of the six weeks of the newspaper unit should be devoted 
to what might be called a “philosophical” study of the newspaper. 
The boys and girls should be brought to see the larger issues which 
underlie the policies of the various newspapers in their locality. 
Here, again, the actual newspapers should furnish all the materials 
from which the boys and girls will draw their inferences. 


PROCEDURE 


The method of procedure is the following: By this time a new 
batch of newspapers should be bought—the old ones are in rags 
probably by now. Again all the papers should be of one date. Using 
ruler and pencil, the class should measure the actual number of col- 
umns devoted in each of several newspapers to individual items. In 
The Times, how many columns of news? Of sports? Of advertise- 
ments, and soon? How many of each item in The W orld-Telegram? 
In The Tribune, The News, for example? 

For this work, the class should be seated in specific groups, so 
many pupils to a newspaper. The various items of one newspaper 
should be assigned among the members of that group, to expedite 
the work of measuring. The results of their findings should be 
written on the blackboard somewhat as in the tabulation below. 











Columns 
Newspaper a 
vertise- . . 

News pesto Sports | Finance | Poems | Pictures | Etc. 

i ceouwewh cone 30 27 4 12 % ° 

ibe sie aeinened 12 7 18 % oO 14 

eae 8 4 24 3 ° ) 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
































When all the items are filled in the tabulation, the teacher can 
elicit extremely important inferences by calling attention to the figures 
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in the columns. One paper will have most news, one paper will have 
least news. One will have most sports, one least sports, and so on. 
Following down the “mosts” and “leasts’” will result in profitable 
speculations on their causes. The relationship between the amount of 
news, for instance, and the amount of advertising will become clear— 
and the importance of advertising to a paper. The relationship be- 
tween the number of pictures and the amount of news printed will 
become interesting, as indicating the probable educational level of 
the particular public to which the newspaper caters. The lack of 
editorial columns, the overemphasis on sports, the lack of comic strips 
or the undue prominence given them, make very interesting matter 
for conjecture and discussion by the pupils. 

All in all, a newspaper unit in a school, when realistically con- 
ducted, has very valuable outcomes in the matter of codperation, 
sharing, and actual thinking growth. 











Getting Rid of a Piece of Educational 
Rubbish 


By HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N 1908 Frank Parsons coined the term ‘‘vocational guidance.” 

The idea and the services embodied in it were taken over by the 

schools about 1910 and have since become recognized as an impor- 
tant function of education. 

Within the past decade certain educators have proposed that we 
should have other forms of guidance analogous to vocational guid- 
ance. The idea has taken hold in a number of quarters, and schools 
have broken out in a veritable rash of guidance: civic guidance, 
health guidance, recreational guidance, curriculum guidance, leisure- 
time guidance, leadership guidance, parent-guidance, cultural-guid- 
ance (sic), and so on. The term guidance appears to be about to 
swallow all education and all types of life activity. 

When the proponents of this guidance and these guidances are 
asked to define the word, they quote from the dictionary, the Bible, 
and all other conceivable sources of authority. They say it is direct- 
ing, advising, orienting, leading, and so forth, but they do not give 
it any clear meaning that differentiates it from education in general. 
On reading their attempts at definition one gathers that through 
guidance they hope to assist the individual in developing himself to 
the highest possible degree in all respects—physical, mental, social, 
economic, and spiritual. All agree that the emphasis is on service 
to the individual; and so in simple words guidance might be said 
to be “individualizing education.” 

Brewer’ has recently summed up the unsatisfactory attempts to 
define general guidance, and has come to the conclusion that the 
aims are all embodied in the formulae commonly accepted as the 
Cardinal Principles of Education, which he summarizes as helping 
pupils learn to live. Brewer, therefore, claims that education itself 


1 Brewer, J. M. Education as Guidance, Chap. I. The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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is (or ought to be) guidance. If we agree with this view, we must 
conclude that guidance, as a general term, is superfluous. 

Several writers have complained about the difficulties inherent in 
the term. Jones writes, “There is real danger that the movement 
[guidance] will become so broad as to be practically meaningless, and 
dissipate itself into the thin air of general education or of general 
instruction.”* Myers points out, “Guidance per se appears to be an 
abstraction. One is not just guided. One is guided with respect 
to some choice or adjustment which he is called upon to make.’” 
And he pleads for a qualifying adjective to be placed before the 
word, indicating the particular goal toward which the guidance is 
directed, such as, vocational, health, and so forth. But this 
author goes on to point out that some of the qualifying adjectives 
commonly used do not designate the goal, as they should, but only 
the means employed. Thus we have such absurdities as “group 
guidance,” “homeroom guidance,” “recitation guidance,” “library 
guidance,” “placement guidance.”’ In point of fact, the only thing 
that distinguishes these activities is that they employ some of the 
methods and techniques evolved for use in vocational guidance: 
namely, the intensive study of the individual, the assignment of ex- 
ploratory activities, and the careful counseling of the individual. 
These techniques were introduced by early workers in vocational guid- 
ance and they have been taken over into other fields. 

Consider, for example, “civic guidance.”” A few years ago certain 
teachers of civics began to modify their methods of teaching. In- 
stead of confining themselves to the textbook method as formerly, 
they began to use projects requiring activity, often assigning a dif- 
ferent project to each pupil, appropriate to his individual circum- 
stances. ‘The result was dubbed “civic guidance.’ But there was 
really no reason for calling it guidance. It was simply good civic 
education. 

The case of “health guidance” is similar. When teachers of 
health abandoned the textbook as an exclusive method and began to 
give service to the individual based on his peculiar needs, they em- 
bodied the idea of guidance, but their service is only good health 
education. 


*Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance, p. 369. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930. 
* Myers, G. E. “Relations Between Vocational and Educational Guidance.” News Bulletin 
of the American Vocational Association, May and October 1933. 
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So with “moral guidance.” Here again the word guidance is super- 
fluous. Various agencies in the community concerned with religious 
education give the individual the information and the service neces- 
sary for making his moral adjustments. This is religious education; 
there is no good reason for calling it religious or moral guidance. 
So-called ‘“‘social guidance,” conceived as instruction regarding social 
situations, is one of the aims of a broad education and so does not 
need to be called guidance. 

When thus scrutinized, the term guidance appears to be super- 
fluous. It denotes merely methods taken from vocational guidance, 
or else types of instruction that are already, or ought to be, parts of 
the educational process. 

In addition to these logical difficulties inherent in the general term 
guidance, there are certain administrative evils which it entails. In 
order to achieve the aims embodied in the term, it is being recom- 
mended that each school system be furnished with a corps of special- 
ists, one for each kind of guidance: psychologist, vocational and 
educational counselor, visiting teacher, nurse, deans, advisers, and so 
forth; that these specialists be gathered into an administrative de- 
partment called the Department (or Division) of Guidance; that 
each school in the system have its quota of specialists, codrdinated 
under the supervision of the principal. 

If, however, guidance is only individualized education, it would 
seem logically superfluous to create a separate department for it. 
“Guidance” should be an integral part of the administration, super- 
vision, and instruction. Most of these specialists placed in such de- 
partments are not specialists in guidance. They are only specialists 
in their respective specialties: the nurse in nursing or, at most, in 
health education; the psychologist in diagnosis, mental testing, or 
remedial work; the visiting teacher in social case work. The only 
persons who can logically be regarded as specialists in any kind of 
guidance are the specialists in vocational guidance: vocational and 
educational counselors, investigators of occupations, teachers of 
classes in occupations, and placement officers. 

Further evidence of the unwieldiness of the term ‘general guid- 
ance” lies in the confusion that exists in school systems which try 
to carry on a program of “general guidance.”” In some schools 
there is bickering among specialists with respect to who should direct 
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the program; in others, there is complaint that one specialist is tres- 
passing on a field that rightly belongs to another. In the mélange 
there are certain self-styled “generalists” who claim that they can 
do all kinds of guidance, that is, perform all the functions of in- 
dividualized education. 

The question causing the greatest confusion is what part should be 
played by the teacher. Everyone agrees that she will always bear 
the major load in the educational scheme, and the more individualized 
the education, the greater her burden. But if it is claimed that only 
specialists in “‘guidance”’ are competent to give guidance, the teacher 
can have no share, since she is not a specialist. On this point it 
might be noted that there is strong sentiment in some quarters to re- 
quire every teacher-in-training to take a course that will acquaint her 
with the problems of guidance—individualized education. This rule 
already exists in one teacher-training institution. Once the teacher 
knows how to individualize her services, there will be no need for 
specialists in guidance, only for specialists in their various specialties. 
In actual practice most schools cannot afford these specialists and 
the teacher has to do most of the work anyway. 

If one wishes further evidence of the nebulous character of the 
term “general guidance,” he need only cast his eyes over school 
systems of the country and observe the weird assortment of duties 
classified under the term. Every new type of service which the 
harried administrator does not know how to classify he calls guidance. 
The term has come to be nothing but a catchall. The history of 
education is full of such terms that have served at one time or an- 
other. At one period it was “correlation”; at another, “the project 
method”; again, “integration”; now it is “guidance.” If the term 
“general guidance”’ goes the way of other shibboleths that have floated 
down the stream of educational history, it will in time cease to be 
used. 

In the light of all these considerations the writer proposes that 
the term ‘“‘general guidance’ be abandoned—that the word “guid- 
ance”’ be reserved to designate only vocational guidance, its point 
of origin. The services now connoted by the term have a place in 
educational procedure, but if they need to be spoken of at all they can 
more truthfully be designated as “attempts toward the individualiza- 
tion of education.” Indeed all signs indicate that individualization 
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is coming to be the dominant note in education and that the schools 
of the future will be organized around it. In the accomplishment 
of this goal many changes must be made. The curriculum must be 
enriched and varied far beyond its present confines. Classroom 
work must be vastly modified. Perhaps much of the mass instruction 
will be carried on by means of mechanical devices such as the radio, 
talking picture, and television, while the teachers will spend most of 
their time dealing with individuals. Naturally, great changes must 
take place in the training of teachers. For they will have to be 
taught an entirely new technique—that of dealing with individuals 
with all their manifold variations. 

Until these changes are brought about the writer admits that we 
may be obliged to use the opprobrious term “general guidance.”’ 
But its only excuse for existence would be to keep before the minds 
of educators the idea that education should be individualized. As 
soon as possible we should discard it and use guidance only with 
the term vocational guidance, as it was in the beginning. 














Further Study of Unfounded Beliefs Among 
Junior High School Pupils 


By OTIS W. CALDWELL 


Director, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


AND GERHARD E, LUNDEEN 


Formerly Research Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


REVIOUS studies on the prevalence of superstitions and other 

unfounded beliefs have dealt with high school pupils, college stu- 
dents, and other adults.’ The purpose of this research was not only 
to extend our knowledge of the influence of superstitious beliefs 
among pupils of the junior high school, but to find any differences 
between different class groups. It was planned for the purpose of 
answering questions such as these: Are pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades equally influenced by unfounded beliefs? Does 
the educational program bear any relation to changes in the influence 
of superstitions? 

Procedure. A list of 200 false-true statements (presented in Table 
III) designed to measure belief in or attitude toward common super- 
stitions and other closely related beliefs was selected for use. The 
majority of the items included in this list have been found by previous 
investigations to be widespread among high school pupils. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the test items were worded so as to be true 
statements, while the other 75 per cent were definitely false. The 


2 Caldwell, Otis W. and Lundeen, Gerhard E. Do You Beliewe It? Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1934. 307 pp. 

Caldwell, Otis W. and Lundeen, Gerhard E. An Experimental Study of Superstitions and Other 
Unfounded Beliefs as Related to Certain Units of General Science. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1932. 138 pp. 

Caldwell, Otis W. and Lundeen, Gerhard E. ‘“Students’ Attitudes Regarding Unfounded Be- , 
liefs."" Science Education, Vol. XV, pp. 246-66, 1931. 

Caldwell, Otis W. and Lundeen, Gerhard E. “Changing Unfounded Beliefs—A Unit in Biology.” 
School Science and Mathematics, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 394-413, 1933- 

Lundeen, Gerhard E. and Caldwell, Otis W. “A Study of Unfounded Beliefs Among High 
School Seniors.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXII, pp. 257-73, 1930. 

Maller, Julius B. and Lundeen, Gerhard E. ‘Sources of Superstitious Beliefs." Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXVI, pp. 321-43, 1933. 
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directions given to pupils who answered the questions were: ‘Here 
are some questions. Read each statement and decide whether you 
believe it is true or whether you believe it is false. If you think the 
statement is true, write the letter ‘T’ in the brackets at the left of 
the statement. If you think the statement is false, write the letter 
‘F’ in the brackets.” 

The Group Tested. The superstition test? was given to the junior 
high school pupils in the Albert Leonard Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pupils of the junior high school are commonly 
within the compulsory age limit, hence the element of selection re- 
sulting from the elimination of pupils because of factors such as 
failure, low economic status, and various other factors is not opera- 
tive as in the senior high school. ‘Therefore any change in the re- 
sponses in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades could not be 
considered the result of a more highly selected school population but 
might be the result of education and experience. 

Complete test records were secured from 854 pupils (441 boys and 
413 girls). These include 252 pupils of the seventh grade, 278 of 
the eighth grade, and 324 of the ninth grade. 

General Results. A statement incorrectly marked indicates belief 
in the superstition to which the statement relates. A statement cor- 
rectly marked indicates disbelief in the particular superstition in- 
volved. The total number of statements wrongly marked indicates 
the total number of superstitious responses. 

The average and the variability of the number of test items marked 
wrong were determined for each of the three grades of the junior 
high school as well as for the total group. The summary of the 
data is presented in Table I. The average junior high school pupil 
failed on 24.5 items. This is approximately 12 per cent of the 200 
beliefs that were used in the study. The average number of super- 
stitious responses were less for the pupils of the eighth grade than 
for those of the seventh; and less for pupils of the ninth grade than 
for those of the eighth. The average seventh grade pupil marked 
35 items wrong. In other words, he believes in 17.5 per cent of the 
total number of false ideas. The average number marked wrong by 
the eighth and ninth grade pupils were 22.5 and 20.1 respectively. 


* The reliability of this test was determined by the correlation between the odd and even items 
and corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. The coefficient of reliability was .93 * .o1. 
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TABLE I 
RESPONSES TO SUPERSTITIONS IN THE THREE JuNIOR HicGu Scnoot Grapes 
Items Marked Wrong 

res Number of Standard 
umber o tandar 

Cases Mean Deviation 
NED sins caw bwsvewdesaeytaecdeuinn 252 35.01 31.46 
OD <ncadineesedeeesslameeeeeeel 278 22.54 24.32 
ED Sa-sg ig teeha Calaieiedts-ae iy oukdeake & We 324 20.09 19.82 
te, PN =... sus Cemenubenas 854 24.47 25.97 




















Difference between Boys and Girls. Table II presents the averages 
of acceptance of superstitious beliefs for boys and for girls, in each 
of the three junior high school grades. The differences shown in 
the seventh grade are so small as to be unimportant. However, 
the differences in eighth and ninth grades are striking. This greater 
belief in superstition by girls is consistent with similar results from 
several preceding investigations made by different investigators. 

Age and Superstition. There was a definite correlation between 
age and the number of items marked wrong within a given grade. 
That is, on the average, the older pupils within a given grade are 


TABLE II 


RESPONSES TO SUPERSTITION BETWEEN Boys AND GiRLs IN THE JUNIOR Hicu ScHOOL 











Items Marked Wrong 
Grade 
~ Standard Difference a 
Deviation (Girls-Boys) S.E. aise. 
Seventh 
BY aneend capueanii 34.66 31.52 70 18 
ME; andes sudoun tke 35.36 31.41 
Eighth 
BD Bios suderd ahem 19.82 18.60 7.25 2.35 
ED 16a hewinteawbideadl 26.07 29.80 
Ninth 
ine eaneeemeeninn 17.04 15.72 5.96 2.75 
Me bassist svaneueen 23.00 22.68 
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more superstitious than younger pupils in the same grade. This 
was found especially true among the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. Age correlated positively with superstition in the seventh 
grade to the extent of .35 = .03; and in the eighth grade to the extent 
of .19 = .04. Age also correlated positively with superstition in the 
ninth grade, but the correlation was small, being less than four times 
its probable error. In the total junior high school population there 
was no correlation between age and the various test scores. 

Intelligence and Superstition. Measures of intelligence were 
available for the ninth grade only. The intelligence quotients show 
a slightly negative correlation with superstition, the correlation being 
— .23 = .04. Although this correlation is low, it indicates that pupils 
who scored high in the intelligence examination also received better 
scores on the superstition test. 

Educational quotients which may be regarded as measures of school 
achievement or the amount of information that pupils have acquired 
also correlate negatively with superstition. ‘That is, pupils having 
a high educational quotient were inclined to believe in a smaller 
number of unfounded beliefs. The correlation between educational 
ratings and the number of items marked wrong for the seventh and 
eighth grades was — .32 = .06. 

Instruction and Superstition. In the school to which this entire 
group of pupils belong, there is a continuous program of science 
instruction through the junior high school. Similar continuity ex- 
ists in other school subjects. It cannot be asserted that the decline 
in superstition is directly caused by this instruction, but the coinci- 
dence of decline from seventh to ninth grades and the plan of instruc- 
tion is most suggestive. The mere fact of increased age can hardly 
account for the improvement, since studies elsewhere of older pupils 
do not show similar decline in superstition. In absence of further 
more specific evidence, it seems a reasonable assumption that the 
known school instruction in this case is one of the causal factors in 
change of the average amount of superstition in eighth and ninth 
grades as compared with the seventh grade. 

Item Analysis. The responses to the various items of unfounded 
beliefs between the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are presented 
in Table III. This analysis is based upon 100 representative cases for 
each of the three school grades; the items are arranged in the order 
of the average number wrongly marked by the three grades. 
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TABLE III 
FREQUENCY OF FAILURE ON SuPERSTITION Test By ITEMS 
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I 
Order of 
Preva- 
lence 


Item 


Per Cent of Failures 





Total 
Group 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth 


Grade 


Ninth 


Grade 
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An ostrich does not hide its head 
in the sand when it is threatened 
a era” eee 
Faith healers can cure human dis- 
GORE, ..0's:0 400d geciaieneianeiieas 
Many people who carry good luck 
charms get into trouble. ........ 
A strong feeling or “hunch” that 
a certain meeting should be 
avoided should have no weight in 
one’s decision whether to attend 
EE ey See 
It is not a sign of good luck to 
have a black cat follow you. .... 
When you do not wish to see a 
person you are likely to meet him. 
Sons of ministers are no more 
likely to “go wrong” than are the 
sons of other people. ........... 
By looking steadily at a person’s 
back, the person can be caused to 
turn and face the observer. ..... 
A change in the moon does not 
indicate a change in the weather. 
If you carry an umbrella it is not 
as likely to rain as when you do 
not carry the umbrella. ........ 
Those persons whose initials spell 
a word are no more likely to be- 
come rich than are other persons. 
Whether one succeeds in a task 
depends more upon his plans and 
industry than upon whether he 
begins the task on Friday or dur- 
ing any particular phase of the 
IDS. aiisikicic Shie +n dadee eile 
There is no such thing as a lucky 
IY. siniien-enecss bwacaniae 
When two people talk about a cer- 
tain person, that person usually 
WE aidaddinndnecustascduanss 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
Per Cent of Failures 
Order of 
Preva- Item 
lence Total Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
15 Touching a toad or a frog may 
cause warts on your hands. ..... 31.7 48 28 19 
16 When asnake is killed, its tail does 
not die until the sun goes down. | 31.0 47 23 23 
17 If cousins marry, even though 
they have good parentage, their 
children are likely to be feeble- 
minded or to have other defects. | 30.3 25 24 42 
1-9 There is no truth in the idea that 
when one accident has occurred 
two others are sure to follow. ...| 29.0 | 36 28 23 
| 19.5 | Ifthe ground hog sees his shadow 
on ground-hog day, there will be 
six more weeks of cold weather. | 28.7 | 50 16 20 
| 19.5 | Birthmarks are not caused by 
| things that have frightened the 
mother before her child was born. | 28.7 37 25 24 
| 25 The United States Weather Bu- 
reau is more accurate than are 
| animals in predicting the weather. | 28.3 51 14 20 
22 If March “comes in like a lamb, 
it goes out like alion.” ......... 28.0 45 23 16 
23 A drowning person does not al- 
ways rise to the surface of the 
water three times before he finally 
RS eet ee Oe ere 26.7 27 31 22 
24.5 | A person who does not look you 
in the eye while talking to you 
should never be trusted to be 
IL, a: ci:cshabibnc dan beeen pais 26.3 45 22 12 
24.5 | Itisimpossible accurately to fore- 
tell from his handwriting what a 
person is fitted for. ............ 26.3 2 25 25 
| 26 It is good luck to find a horseshoe. | 26 44 19 15 
| 27 Finding a four-leaved clover will 
bring good luck to the person who 
DL: civtdenbibateuad esse ss 25.3 45 16 15 
28 Some dogs can be trained to solve 
arithmetic problems just as hu- 
MO TEE GUE, now even ectess 23.7 31 21 19 
29.5 | “Brains and beauty” are not pos- 
sessed by the same person. ..... 23 34 16 19 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Per Cent of Failures 








Order of | 
Preva- | Item 
lence | Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
29.5 | Itis impossible accurately to fore- 
| tell a person’s character from the 
| bumps on his head. ............ 23 23 26 20 
31 | Friday the thirteenth is a very un- 
| lucky day for most people. ..... 21.7 36 12 17 
33 | Dreams do not foretell the future. | 21.3 33. =««|~OtOIQ 12 
33 People of to-day know more about 
the causes of success than did peo- 
ple of two hundred years ago. ...| 21.3 18 27 19 
33 | Good people usually die young. .| 21.3 32 7 5 
35 Some people get married on a 
rainy day and are very happy 
during their lives. ............. 21 29 14 20 


| 36.5 | Certain people have the power of 
making others ill by casting a | 
spell or curse upon them. ....... 20.7 | 28 20 14 
39 If you dream of the same thing 
| three nights in succession, it will 
Se nek eee 20.3 31 15 15 
39 | A rabbit’s foot is more likely to | 

bring good luck than is a buckeye 
OF hy ES vs vhbccsce boss 20.3 28 17 16 
39 People who take a long journey 
are not helped by taking along 
| any kind of mascot for good luck. | 20.3 
| 41.5 | When walking with a friend, one 
should never let a post or other 
object come between himself and 


ss ci cb aoicensahtntoned 20 36 17 7 
41.5 | It brings good luck to hang a 
horseshoe over the door. ....... 20 35 15 10 





44.5 | Itis impossible accurately to fore- 
tell a person’s future by a study of 


RIS ioc hank ante tettis bie's my i: 3 16 10 
44.5 | Seven is a lucky number for most 

I dibs, wr tndihaichihsi nian diate elaie tel 19.7 34 17 14 
44.5 | Finding a penny will bring you 

good luck if you keep the penny. 19.7 33 13 13 





44.5 | Aperson may be dishonest and yet 
look you steadily in the eye while 
ea 19.7 22 20 17 
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Order of 


Preva- 
lence 


Item 


Per Cent of Failures 





Total 


Group 


Seventh | Eighth | 


Grade Grade 


Ninth 


Grade 








47-5 


47-5 


49 


50.5 


50-5 


52-5 


54-5 


54-5 


56 
57 
59 


59 


59 





Planting field crops during the pe- 
riod between the new moon and 
the full moon will make them grow 
better than if planted after the 
i Re ee 
It is impossible accurately to fore- 
tell the future by interpretation of 
EG a5 (RiP asees4 ec ness 
A new ship should always be 
christened with a bottle of wine 
in order that no bad luck may 
ever come to the ship. ......... 
Bright children are usually weak 
SE Sadaddnwnscccse en ad 
A good-looking child usually grows 
up to be a homely person. ...... 
Rice or old shoes thrown at a 
newly married couple will bring 
them success and happiness. .... 
Looking at the moon through a 
bush or a tree brings no misfor- 
PIE ME ak ee 
There is no bad luck in having a 
black cat cross your path in front 
RE dndeuevunsd aes kee eas oad 
Getting out of bed on the wrong 
side makes a person irritable and 
NT ag acatnine waa 8 
Three is a very lucky number for 
SE 2h cnecucansntes 
It brings good luck to carry a gift 
I tnd icra aca ap oe 0 2 
Opening an umbrella in the house 
will not cause bad luck. ........ 
If a person spills salt, he can pre- 
vent quarrels with his friends by 
throwing some of the spilled salt 
over his left shoulder. .......... 
The numbers three and seven are 
no luckier than are any other 


ES ec ones ha obiewaws 





19 


19 


18. 


18 


18 


17. 


17. 


17. 


17. 


17 


16. 





30 


20 





13 


17 


12 


16 


13 





18 


13 
16 


12 


19 


13 


II 


Io 


13 


12 


II 


14 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
Per Cent of Failures 
Order of 
Preva- Item 
lence Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 

61.5 | Breaking a mirror will bring mis- 

CE Te 15.3 29 8 9 
61.5 | The person who gets the larger 

piece of a wishbone while he 

makes a wish will have his wish 

RR Se ee 15.3 26 8 12 
65 There is no day of the week that 

is particularly lucky as compared 

WEED GORGE GA nc inccasedsanese 15 24 12 9 
65 One who has thin and tightly 

drawn lips is likely to be stingy 

ee eee 15 26 12 7 
65 Carrying a good luck charm will 

not protect a person against acci- 

dents or other misfortunes. ..... 15 19 10 16 
65 The Indian medicine man, by 

means of songs and ceremonies, 

could cure certain serious diseases. | 15 21 9 15 
65 Saint Patrick did not chase all the 

snakes out of Ireland. .......... 15 15 18 12 
68 The person who catches the 

bride’s bouquet will be next to be 

WEE. cs nondvcnnesawnueuwed 14.7 26 10 8 
70 Old and deserted houses are never 

DOE. ocncuchceendnade iabad 14.3 18 12 13 
70 Those who were very bright when 

they were young usually are very 

dull when they are grown. ...... 14.3 17 17 9 
70 A dream told before breakfast is 

more likely to come true than if 

the dream is not told. .......... 14.3 24 II 8 
73.5 | Walking under a ladder will bring 

I, |... a cieein n easiihiwedibiies 14 26 9 7 
73.5 | Carrying a good luck charm is a 

protection against misfortune. . 14 24 9 9 
73.5 | Ifyou think much about any con- 

tagious disease, you are likely to 

catch that disease. ............ 14 19 12 II 
73.5 | There are no evil witches who try 

to do harm to people. .......... 14 19 10 13 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
| Per Cent of Failures 
Order of 
Preva- Item | ; | ; 
lence | Total | Seventh | Eighth | Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
| | 
76 The howling of a dog near the | | 
the house at night is a sign that | 
death will soon come to someone | 
within that house. ............. 13.3 21 II 8 
79.5 | When a person does something 
wrong he is likely soon to become 
Dt chido kwuthees Vacsuns xe se 3 | 13 23 1 | 5 
79.5 | Opening an umbrella in the house | 
is followed by bad luck. ........ 13 26 6 7 
79.5 | When your right ear itches or 
burns, someone is speaking well 
CY AcckhS cae Gdidd ak eeu y >> | 13 24 II 4 
| 79.5 | Adreamaboutasnake meansthat | 
the dreamer has an enemy. .... | 13 24 10 5 
79.5 If one sneezes while something ts | 
being said, it indicates that the | 
statement is true. ............. 13 23 6 | 10 
79.5 | Worms or frogs sometimes fall 
from the sky when it rains. ..... 13 18 14 7 
83.5 | Living people do not receive mes- 
sages from the dead. ........... 12.7 19 10 
83.5 | Dreams usually come true. 4 89 20 7 II 
| 86 One who sings before breakfast 
| will cry before supper. ......... 12.3 21 8 | 7 
| 86 A person who is lucky in playing | 
| cards will be unlucky in love af- 
I Oe ee ee re 12.3 24 10 3 
86 It is impossible accurately to fore- 
tell the future by the lines and 
markings in the palms of your 
SE Ps 28s d4 eds de eers cheRSes 12.3 16 II 10 
gI Removing a ring from your 
friend’s finger will have no influ- 
ence upon your later friendship. | 12 19 1m | 6 
| gt If a person spills salt at the dining | 
| table, it is a sign that he will quar- | 
ee We BR UMNE. . . wee ees ees | 42 23 a 6 
| gt Carrying a rabbit’s foot protects | 
one against accidents. | 12 24 6 | 6 
| gl The bride who weeps on hor 
wedding day will have sorrow | 
throughout her married life. . . . 12 21 8 7 
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Order of 
Preva- 
lence 


Item 


Per Cent of Failures 





Total 
Group 


Seventh 


Grade 


Eighth 


Grade 


Ninth 
Grade 





gi 


gi 


gI 


97. 


“ 


97. 


UV 


97-5 


97-5 


97-5 


Io! 


— 
oO 
i 
wn 





People are more likely to have a 
happy married life if married in 
June than in any other month. .. 
The postponement of a wedding 
brings misfortune. ............. 
It is impossible accurately to fore- 
tell a person’s future by a study 
of the leaves of tea in his cup. .. 
There is no bad luck in having 
three persons light their ciga- 
rettes with the same match. .... 
If you make a wish while seeing a 
“falling star,” the wish will come 
GG. ocean ctaacchssodenemenanes 
If you make a wish on seeing the 
first star of the evening, your wish 
Cie GUNS THON. bs ic ce weadess. 
Fortunes are likely to come true 
as foretold by fortune-tellers. . .. 
Eating a stolen apple will cause 
nL re eee 
The dropping of a knife or spoon 
indicates that guests will come 
A cececcnnseesoaeeaeeeeee 
If the palm of your left hand 
itches, it is a sign that you will re- 
re Pie Se 
Some persons can reveal one’s for- 
tune by use of a deck of cards. .. 
Eating oysters in months which 
do not contain the letter “r” will 
CUD TS vo cecueuaeneees 
If two people accidentally say the 
same thing at the same time and 
then link their little fingers to- 
gether and make a wish, the wish 
Oe CPO. ovr acseeceutaurss 
If you sleep with a book under 
your pillow, it will help in remem- 
bering your lesson. ............ 





12 


12 


12 


11.7 


11.7 


11.7 


11.7 


11.7 


11.3 


II 


10.7 


10.7 





21 


24 


15 


15 


to 
wv 


iP) 
>) 


19 


17 


19 





10 


9 


| fe) 


“WV 
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Preva- 
lence 
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Per Cent of Failures 








Total 


Group 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth 
Grade 


Ninth 


Grade 





109.5 
109.5 
109.5 


109.5 


109.5 


109.5 


115.5 


115.5 


115.5 


115.5 


115.5 
121.5 


121.5 








If you make a wish, then open the 
Bible, by chance, and on the open 
pages find the words“ And it came 
to pass,” this means that the wish 
ES re re 
Slapping a person’s back on his 
birthday will bring him good luck. 
A stray cat about the house is a 
eho of geod WGK. 2... cs ccccces 
If your shoe becomes untied, it is 
a sign that someone loves you. .. 
The seventh son of a seventh son 
will be an unusually successful 
I OE ES 
If the new moon is turned to one 
side, it means a rainy month will 
DN: os hntnadhieteenenaed awk 
Whistling in the house does not 
cause misfortune. .............. 
When a person dreams of bad for- 
tune, it is a certain sign that he 
will have good fortune. ......... 
Success in life is usually not a 
| 
If one farmer who planted his po- 
tatoes during the light of the moon 
raised a poor crop, and another 
who planted in the dark of the 
moon raised a good crop, this 
would show that the moon con- 
trols the crop of potatoes. ...... 
Pimples on one’s tongue indicate 
that the person has told lies. .... 
The croaking of frogs brings rain. 
It is all right to tell a lie if your 
fingers are crossed while doing it. 
It is lucky to find and pick up a 
pin with its point lying toward 
ks tis bnibae ¥0 +n’ eden 
A person who breaks a bird’s egg 
will have bad luck. ............ 





10.7 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


Io 


Io 


9-7 


9.7 


18 


23 


24 


23 


19 


12 


17 


21 
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Order of 
Preva- 
lence 


i—_———_— 


Item 


Per Cent of Failures 





Total 
Group 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth 
Grade 


Ninth 
Grade 





121.5 


121.5 


121.5 


126 


126 


126 


129.5 


129. 


“MV 


129.5 


129.5 


133 


133 


133 




















It’s all right to start a journey or 
an important piece of work on 
Friday the thirteenth. ......... 
If a woman constantly listens to 
music before giving birth to a 

child, the child is sure to be a 
SIA nncunartbdskadaeasees 
Some individuals are struck dead 

by lightning because of their 
WICHOE CORGUEE. 20.0.0 ccccecscs 
A “falling star” indicates that 
someone is dying while the star 
DE wake meraétcethsewauetene 
The future can be discovered for 
you by having someone read the 
lines and markings in the palms 
Sf re eee 
If you are worried, open the Bible 
by chance, and the first verse upon 
which your eyes fall will tell you 
whether there is any real cause 
tree 
Bad luck will follow those who 
have a double wedding. ........ 
If you tell a lie to a person who 
has hiccoughs, it will cure him. . 

People with black hair and black 
eyes are more likely to be ill- 
tempered than those who have 
blue eyes and brown hair. ...... 
Looking at the “new moon” over 
the right shoulder brings good 
RI: -chienintn ictnan ohana mieea ae 
When a person is especially fond 

of pickles, that indicates that he 
SSeS ome 
There is no bad luck in allowing a 

baby to look into a mirror. ..... 
It brings bad luck to rock an 
I  nawcneveccennetecs 





8.7 
8.7 


8.7 


13 


17 


13 


20 


17 


15 


2! 


17 


17 


15 


13 


14 


17 
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Per Cent of Failures 
Order of 
Preva- Item 
lence Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 

136.5 | Most fortune-tellers are “fakers.” 8.3 6 8 II 
136.5 | A dream of death means that a 

wedding will soon occur. ....... 8.3 10 9 6 
136.5 | A bride who wears orange blos- 

soms on her wedding apparel will 

oo ae eee 8.3 18 5 2 
136.5 | The girl who serves as a brides- 

maid three times will never be 

EE is be dea enen bine ss 8.3 14 6 5 
140.5 | Moving one’s living room from an 

upper floor to a lower floor in the 

same building does not bring bad 

Rie oe cee hh wae b og dese s 9 6 9 
140.5 If a wedding present is lost, an 

unhappy married life will follow. 8 16 7 I 
140.5 | When your left ear itches or burns, 

someone is saying something 

mean about you. .............. 8 13 5 6 
140.5 If it rains on Saint Swithin’s Day, 

it will rain on each of the follow- 

Pee 8 15 3 6 
144.5 | There are no ghosts. ........... 7.7 2 5 6 
144.5 | Giving a knife to a friend as a gift 

will break the friendship. ....... 7.7 15 5 3 
144.5 | If your right hand itches you will 

soon shake hands with a stranger. 7.9 17 5 I 
144.5 | A fire caused by lightning should 

be extinguished just as any other 

SG SU NMA ON chads & kath eens 7.9 II 5 7 
149 A rooster crowing near the front 

door of a house is a sure sign that 

ghosts are coming. ............. 7.3 16 6 ° 
149 A rainy wedding day is a sign of 

unhappy married life. .......... 7.3 16 4 2 
149 Returning borrowed salt brings 

IS Mn acai ani bee ameeek 7.3 16 3 3 
149 Wednesday is the luckiest day of 

the week for a wedding. ........ 7.3 15 4 3 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
Per Cent of Failures 
Order of 
Preva- Item 
lence Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
= 

149 See a pin and pick it up, All the day 

you'll have good luck. See a pin 

and let it lie, Before the evening 

SOG WEEDS: kcocntuhavandstens 7.4 17 3 2 
155 Our fortunes depend upon our- 

selves rather than upon the stars 

under which we are born. ...... 7 10 6 5 
155 A person’s character is determined 

by the position of the stars at the 

fe 7 14 2 5 
155 It is unlucky to tell anyone good- 

bye more than once at each part- 

TD cickakecdenasaksiveasenens 7 14 3 4 
155 In case of two persons making a 

wish after saying the same thing 

at the same time, it helps to make 

their wish come true if they say 

“Bread and butter.” ........... 7 13 2 6 
155 Women who frequently lose hair- 

pins do not easily retain their 

ae ees 7 II 5 5 
155 To remove a wart rub it with a 

piece of raw bacon, then hide the 

bacon and the wart will disappear. 7 II 6 4 
161 Breaking a dish at a party will 

bring bad luck to the one who 

RUE TIE, 06a Wadedienkacs 6.7 13 3 4 
161 It is all right for thirteen people 

to dine at atable. ............. 6.7 10 5 5 
161 The person who kills a cat will 

have seven years of bad luck. ... 6.7 13 sO 4 3 
161 The killing of a frog brings rain. .| 6.7 12 | 6 2 
161 _ Ifa picture falls from the wall, it 

foretells misfortune. ........... 6.7 +, ae 4 | 4 
165.5 | Turning back for something for- | 

gotten after having started on a 

journey brings bad luck. .......| 6.3 rs aa 3 
165.5 | If a person’s nose itches, it is a | 

sign that guests will soon arrive. 7 t ww 4 | 2 
165.5 | Sleeping on one’s right side brings 

PEE tacetacavertweuwieds 6.3 | aa 4 3 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
Per Cent of Failures q 
Order of _— 
Preva- Item 
lence Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
165.5 | If you sleep with a piece of wed- 
ding cake under your pillow, the 
person of whom you dream will 
be your future mate. ........... 6.3 12 4 3 
170.5 | A wish will come true if made 
while one looks at a white horse.. . 6 12 2 4 
170.5 | Prosperity and happiness in life 
result from being born “under a 
SE Ke kb cde kan cemkoge 6 10 3 5 
170.5 | If you sneeze and no one says 
“God bless you,” bad luck will 
a eee ree 6 II 4 3 
170.5 | The hooting of an owl near the 
house is a warning that someone 
of that household will soon die. 6 II 4 3 
170.5 | A person who sleeps in the moon- 
light is likely to become mentally 
SR eee re ee 6 9 6 3 
170.5 | If you accidentally drop a piece 
of food upon the floor-then pick it 
up and eat it, good luck will come 
UMS AuGkG danse se aned ensues 6 12 4 2 
176 Counting the number of cars in a 
funeral procession will bring bad 
luck to those who count them. .. 5.7 12 4 I 
176 Sleeping in a room which carries 
the number 13 brings bad luck. . $.7 13 2 2 
176 If a girl makes a wish while she 
turns the hem of her dress down, 
the wish will come true. ....... 5.9 II 3 3 
176 Eating calf’s-brains will make a 
SS bchintetséek eneens s.9 12 2 3 
176 If a piece of buttered bread falls 
buttered-side on the floor, it is 
certain to bring bad luck. ...... 5.7 9 7 I 
179 If a bird flutters at the window, 
that means a misfortune is soon to 
come to someone in the house. . 5.3 10 4 2 
180 A bride should always wear some- 
thing blue on her wedding day. ..| 5 10 I 4 
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Order of | 
Preva- | Item 
lence | Total | Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
Group Grade Grade Grade 

181.5 | Dropping the dishcloth upon the 

floor means that guests are soon 

CIE, ca cesvcenccesadeueeene 4-7 7 4 3 
181.5 | Horsehairs placed in water will 

turn to horsehair worms. ....... 4-7 7 4 3 
185 Changing a garment after putting 

it on wrong side out brings bad 

luck to the one who wears it. ...| 4.3 5 3 5 
185 A fire caused by lightning should 

not be extinguished but should be 

allowed to burn out by itself. ...| 4.3 6 2 5 
185 An egg laid on Good Friday or on | 

Easter Sunday will never spoil. ..| 4.3 9 2 2 
185 It brings good luck to the bride if 

she carries a dime in the corner of 

ROG SG ska dandvscecsaueaees 4.3 7 4 2 
185 If you are not recognized by a 

friend, it is a sign that you will 

Py ere 4.3 9 3 I 
188 Dropping crumbs of bread on the 

floor brings poverty to the family. 4 7 4 I 
189.5 | Good marks in school are the re- 


sult of intelligence and hard work, 
and not of good luck. .......... 3.7 6 4 I 
189.5 | If it rains on Easter Sunday, it 
will rain on the following seven 
I, ox ney n0e504n eee 3.7 7 ‘e) 4 
193.5 | There is no danger in having the 
number 13 on the license plate of 
your automobile, or on your house 
SEG & Sanka <s:b0ehaweie 3.3 6 2 
193.5 | A newborn infant should be car- 
ried up a flight of stairs in order 
that it may be successful in life. 3.3 9 I ° 
193.5 | Ifyoupassthe graveyard at night, 
you may see ghosts. ........... 3.3 7 3 2 
193.5 If you chance to see the new moon | 
first over your left shoulder, you 
cannot expect to be successful in 
your work before the next new 
—— GD. sacs Ex ivewdleuveas 3.3 4 | a “a 3 
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TABLE III (Concluded) 
| Per Cent of Failures 
Order of soni 
Preva- Item i Ss | e Dae 
lence Total | Seventh | Eighth | Ninth 
| Group | Grade Grade | Grade 
Tr | 
193.5 | When you return to your home to | 
get something you forgot, you 
must sit in a chair for a little while | 
before starting again, lest you | 
ee 3-3 8 2 ° 
193.5 | If with one breath you blow out 
all the candles on a birthday cake, 
you will be married within a year. 3-3 5 3 2 
197 If you steadily watch a friend as | 
he disappears from view, you will | 
never see him again. ........... | 3g 6 2 I 
198.5 | Sitting at a table with twelve | 
other people means that one in the | 
group will die within a year. ....| 2.3 | 4 2 I 
198.5 | Honest people never get sick. ....| 2.3 3 2 2 
200 It brings bad luck to count the | 
number of cars in a freight train. | 1.7 2 | I 2 


























36. 


al 


115 


“Vi 





One should always knock on 








| 
wood when telling about one’s | 
Se ee 20.7 | 29 15 
One who is unlucky when play- 
ing cards may change his luck by 
walking around the table. ......| 10 SS 7 
Rain makes children grow faster. | 7 | 45 I 
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An Expected New Deal For 
Vocational Education 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE present writer has been for thirty years a critical student of 

the needs of American young people for honest and efficient 
vocational educations. For the latest two decades of that period 
he has employed all available resources of educational sociology to 
assist him in exploring the present jungles of American vocations 
and the processes by which, for the last two generations, some 
eighty to ninety per cent of America’s million young men and million 
young women have each year been enabled to fit themselves to work 
effectively and to live comfortably in those jungles. 

The results of his explorations have been highly disturbing. They 
evoke emotions which are difficult to express in measured and 
temperate language. They tend to exasperate him into sharp adverse 
criticisms of large proportions of present-day educational leaders. 
And because his long studies, not only of existing conditions, but 
also of constructive plans greatly to improve such conditions, have 
led to intense, detailed, and planful convictions, it is difficult for 
this writer to discuss topics of vocational education without seeming 
excessively dogmatic and willfully hypercritical. Hence the reader 
of these lines is asked to accept the foregoing statement as an 
explanation—it is not intended as an apology—of what may seem 
to be some severely positive affirmations contained in the condensed 
expressions given herewith. But if the progressive reader will dis- 
regard the form of these utterances and will take their substance 
as incentives to no less exacting, critical, and realistic analysis of his 
own, the purposes of the writer will be gratifyingly realized. 


I 


Perhaps the purposes of both writer and reader will be best served 
through a series of theses which are given in the following pages. 
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Thesis 1. The “Old Deal” in American vocational education— 
say from 1607 to 1870—was not so bad for our millions of young 
persons, because of the relative simplicities of vocations and of 
economic enterprises then prevailing on the one hand, and because 
of the relative effectiveness of family and employer apprenticeship 
preparations on the other. 

Thesis 2. The “Recent Deal” in American vocational education 
—say from 1870 to 1934— in spite of various well-meant experi- 
ments and reforms has been creating steadily worse conditions for 
the effective democratic preparation of millions of young persons 
for their vocations, except at those levels of native ability and 
family support which have made access to our splendid system of 
professional vocational schools practicable. 

Thesis 3. The “Expected New Deal” in vocational education— 
say from 1935 to 1980—has now been made easily practicable by 
several kinds of evolutions which have been especially active since 
1920: 

a) The evolution of family size has tended rapidly and steadily, 
except in a few sections, toward fewer children per family. 

b) The evolution of parental interests in the fewer children has 
tended steadily to increase ambitions of nearly all parents (beyond 
the historic élite) to give their children full and excellent “starts” 
in life—including vocational competency starts. 

c) The evolution of child-labor legislation and of several other 
forms of labor legislation has tended steadily to elevate the ages 
at which young persons are permitted or find it advantageous to 
enter upon productive work. 

d) The evolution of America’s economic production along almost 
all the lines shown by Vol. V of the United States Census toward 
greater complexities, greater mechanization, greater specialization, 
and greater dependence on the more exacting demands of con- 
sumers, has similarly tended steadily to bar most fields of gainful 
work to most persons twenty or even more years of age and to all 
but a small and diminishing fraction of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 

e) The evolution of America’s restrictions of immigration has 
reduced nearly to the vanishing point, except for Spanish-speaking 
migrants from southern regions, in-pouring hordes combining high 
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fecundities and low standards of living—and thus given much freer 
scope to the trends a), b), and c) above. 

f) And, finally, several evolutions of educators’ sad experiences 
with ‘“‘shop-work” in junior high schools, with technical, manual arts, 
and industrial high schools, with commercial departments and home 
economics departments in high schools, with agricultural high schools, 
and with so-called Smith-Hughes full-time supposedly vocational 
courses when taken by youths from fourteen to seventeen years of 
age, have all abundantly demonstrated the nearly entire futility of 
trying to link up any genuinely vocational training with the pro- 
grams of general education which junior and senior high schools 
have historically developed. 

Thesis 4. The “Expected New Deal” in the democratized and 
efficient vocational education which is now practicable must be based 
upon at least these essential conditions: 

a) The provision under state and, for some few vocations, 
national support and control of one or more full-time, full-competency 
vocational schools—as now in the case of vocational schools for the 
professions—for every distinctive vocation considerably recruited in 
that state and for which existing organized apprenticeship vocational 
training facilities are inadequate. 

b) The establishment of minimum age, ability, and other re- 
quirements for admission to these centrally located, full-competency 
vocational schools which shall assure these several effects: (1) that the 
individual is mature enough (for a large number of American opera- 
tive vocations, not less than eighteen years, and for nearly all pro- 
fessional, managerial, farming, homemaking, and other self-directing 
vocations at least twenty years) economically and effectively to 
acquire full competency in that vocation; (2) that the individual has 
had ample time previous to entry upon specific vocational training 
to acquire optimum amounts of teacher-given (as opposed to self- 
given, which will probably continue for life) general (non-vocational ) 
education; (3) that the trainee will be fully acceptable for licensing 
and full-responsibility entry upon the vocation immediately upon 
completing the prescribed curriculum of training. 

c) The location of each vocational school in such proximity and 
with such codperative relations to factories, farms, hotels, stores, 
repair centers, or other agencies of commercial production (or else 
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of demands for school-produced products) in that vocation as will 
insure abundant facilities for acquisition of skills and other realistic 
experiences in producing commercial products as essential factors, 
perhaps in some vocations to the extent of ninety per cent of all 
the needed learnings, in educations for such vocation (as is done 
now in cases of first-class medical, elementary teacher-training, and 
navigational vocational schools). 

d) The provision at public expense of traveling and maintenance 
expenses for all (as now in our military and naval vocational 
academies, and as now in Australia and Scotland for all teacher- 
training vocational schools, and as now in some nurse-training voca- 
tional schools), or at least for promising applicants without financial 
resources. 

e) And the development of conditions whereunder a certificate 
of graduation (competency) from each school would be widely 
accepted as the equivalent of a license to practice that vocation. 

Thesis 5. The Expected New Deal for a system of efficient and 
well-democratized vocational education for young Americans may 
be expected to continue to encounter (as it has in the past) for some 
years to come nearly universal passive resistances, and some acute 
kinetic resistances, from the large majority of American influencers 
of educational policy-making (chiefly the ablest of administrators, 
philosophizers, and subject-matter specialists) for these reasons: 

a) Nearly all professional educators at all times through the 
ages have been hostile in spirit toward all vocations other than the 
highly intellectual or so-called /earned vocations (usually the pro- 
fessions, but recently also some “clean’’ commercial vocations). 

b) Because superintendents, principals, and other administrators 
of general educations have as yet discovered few really functional 
values, objectives, and methods for continued general education for 
the less able two-thirds of all persons from ages fourteen to eighteen, 
they will doubtless continue for some years yet to entertain the older 
superstitions that such persons (and especially all of I.Q.’s from 70 
to 100) at ages fourteen to eighteen cannot “profit from high school 
work” (as traditionally evolved, of course) and hence should be 
relegated (‘‘dumped’’) either into juvenile gainful employments or 
into what must prove to be for such immature persons pseudo-indus- 
trial or other pseudo-vocational schools. 
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c) Nearly all American educational philosophizers—including 
many theorizing laymen and most of our professors of education in 
teacher-training institutions and university departments of education 
—seem still to be romantics rather than realists when thinking about 
the functionings of the many possible kinds of school-procured learn- 
ings. In spite of much available evidence to the contrary (for those 
who will to see) these philosophizers still seem to hold: (1) that good 
general educations (seldom realistically defined, however) somehow 
constitute, at least in large part, valuable preparation for vocational 
competencies (giving “background” or “basic training’’ or “‘masteries 
of principles”); and (2) that if specialized vocational training for 
any vocation is to be given, it should be carefully integrated (heaven- 
sent word!) with cultural, socializing, and other non-vocational 
educations. 

d) A large number of America’s most influential educators are 
subject-matter specialists and enthusiasts—in music or Latin, natural 
sciences or social sciences, geography or mathematics, industrial arts 
or “English,” home economics or histories, physical training or nature 
study. Valuable as these leaders are in their own proper specialist 
spheres, their general, even if passive and subtle, influence is hostile 
to the development of vocational educations (as they are to realistic 
civic educations) adequate to the needs of our time. Unconsciously 
they reflect dog-in-the-manger attitudes, vaguely but mistakenly sensing 
potential rivalries of vocational pursuits with their chosen specialties. 

e) As suggested above, a New Deal system of full-competency 
vocational education, consisting of one or a few schools specialized 
for each vocation in each populous state, must of necessity be admin- 
istered on a state-wide basis. Only the most populous of existing 
school districts—that is, only very large cities or densely populated 
counties with highly centralized administrative machinery—could 
possibly support even a bare dozen of the full-efficiency, specialized 
schools here envisaged. 

But, except for some state officials, some university professors, 
and the faculties of teacher-training colleges for non-vocational teach- 
ers, nearly all of America’s influential educational leaders are fully 
occupied with responsibilities for local district, and especially urban, 
administrations of schools. 

Hence in very large measure that ten to twenty thousand educators 
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in the United States to whom the public looks most for leadership, 
promotion of policies, and practical achievement of reforms may be 
expected for some time to come to give very little support to, even if 
they do not covertly oppose, the Expected New Deal for vocational 
education as here set forth. 

But among all these, as among some far-seeing laymen in political 
parties and legislatures also, will gradually appear promoters who, 
embracing the high social and democratic ideal of full and equalized 
opportunities for all young Americans—not only for fairly full gen- 
eral, but also for honest and efficient vocational educations—will 
resolutely undertake to add to this country’s splendid system of free 
elementary and secondary schools and public colleges a system of 
really focalized and efficient vocational schools. 

Naturally, such persons will at the outset, as realists rather than 
romantic theorizers, wish to see the probable scopes, modus operandi, 
and costs of the system proposed. Hence: 

Thesis 6. Under the Expected New Deal a fully developed, fairly 
democratic system of vocational schools designed to serve all of 
the million young men and million young women who in these United | 

States must each year, somewhere between their eighteenth and { 
twenty-fifth years, enter upon full-time, self-sustaining vocational 
work, or, later, advance to higher vocations or stages of vocations, 
it is predicted: a) will require perhaps from one thousand to three 
thousand distinctive kinds of vocational schools for the entire coun- 
| try; b) will require altogether not to exceed fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand distinctive schools for the entire country; c) will entail an annual 
cost not to exceed two hundred to four hundred million dollars per 
year; d) will prove exceedingly simple of administration, once basic 
guiding principles are accepted; and e¢) may be expected very soon, 

even in strictly pecuniary terms, to expand the productive and tax- 
i} paying powers of our population far beyond the annual cost of the 
é system of vocational schools itself. , 
The foregoing contentions require explanation: 
a) Turn to Volume IV in the older Censuses of Population 
(Volume V in the 1930 Census)—the volume devoted to Gainful 
Occupations (which the present writer fears is almost never con- 
sulted by our most voluble and confident adverse critics and philos- 
ophizers on vocational education). , 
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In the 1930 volume are separately given 639 distinct “heads” of 
divisions of gainful vocations (homemaking, the most numerously 
followed “‘occupation” (vocation) in the United States is omitted 
as not “‘gainful”). Allowing for major and sub-classifications, that 
list designates clearly from five to six hundred “classes” of vocations. 

But of course every realistic student of America’s specializations 
of productive work knows that such a “class” as “farmers” (some 
6,000,000 owners and tenants) embraces at the very least one hun- 
dred highly unlike vocations, ranging from apple growers to tobacco 
farmers, from dairy milk producing to range sheep farming, from 
lettuce growing to large scale wheat farming, from cotton growing 
to cranberry farming. He also knows that such a category as 
“teachers (school)’’ (more than 1,000,000) embraces vocations as 
diverse as high school principals and specialist teachers of music, 
teachers of French in high schools, and supervisors of kindergartens; 
and at least two score other vocations no more resembling each other 
than do dentistry and pharmacy. He knows that a category embrac- 
ing 1,980,000 “salesmen and saleswomen” even now includes at least 
a hundred highly diverse vocations, and will include far more in the 
near future when “selling” shall have been elevated from its present 
low estate. Hence this realistic observer knows that there are now 
practiced in these states anywhere from 1,000 to 3,000 vocations, 
each distinctive enough to require its own specific type of training 
school (even if, as in the case of some hundreds of these vocations, 
only one school for the entire country is needed). 

b) Take any distinctive vocation—e.g., brickmasons, 170,000 
in 1930 Census. Division by 25—estimated “longevity” in trade— 
gives 6,800 probable annual recruiting. Would not 68 schools with 
terms of two years each (for learners entering from eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age) prove ample? Or “retail dealers” in “‘cigars 
and tobacco’’—20,000. Division by 20—on assumption that this 
managerial vocation can hardly be entered earlier than age 25 to 30 
—equals 1,000. Would not ten schools, admitting no one less than 
twenty-five years of age amply suffice? 


II 


Do some of these suggestions evoke a smile? Do those who are 
amused realize that only a century ago any suggestion that teachers 
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needed special vocational training for their “jobs” would (and did) 
evoke similar smiles? Or what of trained doctors two centuries ago? 
Or business executives yesterday? Do the critics realize the ter- 
rible losses to American morale and capital due to the fact that 
perhaps seventy to ninety per cent of all enterprising men who em- 
bark a few thousand dollars of carefully saved earnings at ages 30 
to 45 in retail stores presently fail and see ail their savings evaporate? 

As many as 20,000 good full-time vocational schools will prob- 
ably suffice for a// young Americans—one million of each sex. 

c) How many weeks of full-time, full-competency training pro- 
vided for properly matured learners will be required to meet the 
ideals herein suggested? For family physicians, 160; for bedside 
nurses, 80; for automobile repair mechanics, 40; for shoe sellers, 
indoor, 20; for grocers’ assistants, 10. How far wrong are such 
suggestions? What could be accomplished by 24 weeks, 40 hours 
per week, in vocational training for homemaking, open only to 
women at least twenty years old, who are either newly married or 
betrothed? What by a sixteen weeks’ course in policing, open only 
to men 22 years old who have met certain other requirements? 
What of a 24 weeks’ course in teaching dancing? Or an 80 weeks’ 
course to train young persons already holding A.A. (two-year junior 
college) degrees to be teachers of political citizenship in secondary 
schools? 

Hence the estimate that from $100 to $500 per learner will as- 
sure ample vocational training—or, recalling that America’s total 
births now range not far from 2,000,000 per year—200 to 400 million 
dollars for all. 

d) And how difficult of administration will such schools prove? 
Could not any reader of these lines, given money enough to buy 
and equip needed shops, and $6,000 yearly for teachers’ salaries, 
easily establish and operate a training school for barbers? Or, given 
a simple classroom, a small library of books appropriate for the 
vocation, salaries for a few codrdinator-teachers, and contractual re- 
lations with ten department or other stores for practical experience 
for school-supervised novices, could not any experienced educator 
organize and operate a training school for saleswomen of children’s 
clothes? Have we not already in the country two or three fairly 
good examples of schools specifically devoted to the training of auto- 
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mobile repair mechanics—which, of course, should so change their 
admission requirements that no one less than eighteen or preferably 
twenty years of age could be admitted? 

e) And, speaking of specific vocational schools to train automo- 
bile repair mechanics—a field of work now offering good wages and 
nearly steady employment to some 250,000 men who should be skilled 
trade workers instead of the half-baked charlatans which so many 
of them are now—what would American drivers save per year if 
such repairmen were fully trained and of high morale? Twenty 
dollars per year per car? Miultiply that by 20,000,000 cars—and 
compare that with the cost of one hundred first-class vocational 
schools for the entire country—six for New York State and four for 
California—training in a full two-year course ten thousand recruits 
annually for that vocation, eighty per cent of the training being on 
manipulative work for marketing purposes! 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITIES AND POTENTIALITIES 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION WITH RECOMMENDATIONS* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

analyze the objectives, purposes, 
and functions of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. The plan of work followed 
was, first, to study the historical develop- 
ment of the Association since its incep- 
tion, its organization, and relationship to 
the school and its publicity and finance 
activities; second, to analyze the actual 
relation existing between the conception 
of function and purpose held by the 
leaders in Parent-Teacher Association 
work and in educational thought and 
theory in the United States, and the ac- 
tivities engaging the attention of the 
local Associations. 

Attention is directed to the type of 
work done by ten Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations selected for case studies, and 
a chapter is devoted to a proposed plan 
for unifying the program of an Associa- 
tion in a manner similar to the Unit of 
Work system now so widely used in the 
schools throughout the United States. 

Data utilized for this study were re- 
ports, programs, and literature of the 
independent units and the State Associa- 
tions, together with publications, pro- 
ceedings, and reports of the National 
Congress and its state branches. A 


questionnaire was sent to 275 Parent- 
Teacher Associations selected at random 
throughout the United States in order 
to obtain direct information about the 
status and working plan of typical 
groups. A personal intensive investiga- 
tion of the work done by ten selected 
Parent-Teacher Associations in three 
different states was conducted by the 
author. 

At its inception, the Parent-Teacher 
Association in the form of a Mothers’ 
Club was designed primarily to help its 
members learn more about the nature 
and nurture of the child; but as such 
organizations multiplied and spread into 
the elementary and high schools and as 
social conditions changed, for women es- 
pecially, this primary purpose was lost 
sight of in the pressure of other interests. 
The diffusion of interests was such as to 
amount to a virtual abandonment of the 
principles of the founders. 

Meanwhile, however, the educators, 
who, on the whole, had been indifferent 
or hostile toward the Parent-Teacher 
Association, have under the influence of 
modern educational theory come to view 
it in a new light. Many of the most 
forward-looking among them now regard 


*By Ermer S. Horsecx, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 601. 
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it as a medium for the parent education 
which is vital to the success of the mod- 
ern school. Leaders of the Parent- 
Teacher Association are also realizing 
that this program of parent education 
represents the most fruitful contribution 
which the Association can make to the 
welfare of the child. As yet, however, 
there is no widespread reflection of these 
opinions of the educators and leaders 
in the work carried on by the rank and 
file of local Associations. 

Factors most important in the develop- 
ment of a sound working relationship be- 
tween the school administration and 
Parent-Teacher Association are: (a) 
Admission of existing problem, (6) Con- 
ception of education as a social process, 
(c) Responsibility on the part of educa- 
tors for keeping parents informed of 
what is going on in school, (d) A parent 
education plan on the part of the school, 
(e) Recognition of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in the by-laws of the board 
of education, (f) Attitude of principal 
and his staff toward the home, (g) Defi- 
nition of specific functions. 

It is necessary to restate the principles 
and purposes in order that the aims of 
the organization might be achieved and 
its activities directed toward definite ac- 
complishment. A relationship between 
school administration and  Parent- 
Teacher Association needs to be estab- 
lished which will enable parents to be 
admitted to a legitimate participation in 
the educational process on one hand, 
while on the other the school authorities 
can maintain their expert status. 

As an existing organization within the 
limits of which much might be accom- 
plished, the Parent-Teacher Association 
has a great potentiality of service. That 
its activities have unfortunately been 
misdirected to a very great extent im- 


pairs the immediate value of its work 
but does not impair the potential value. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a direct relationship be estab- 
lished between the activities and the 
theoretical understanding of functions 
and admitted purposes of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

2. That an authoritative educational 
body (such as the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association) appoint a committee to 
analyze and define the strictly profes- 
sional aspects of educational practice. 

3. That such authoritative agencies as 
the various universities and teachers col- 
leges take the initiative in providing for 
the careful training of leaders. 

4. That further experimentation with 
the unit of work system described in 
this study as a method of program plan- 
ning be carried on. 

5. That Associations continue to be 
self-supporting. 

6. That the Associations be given defi- 
nite status in the boards of education 
by-laws. 

7. That an efficient publicity program 
be set up under the direction of leaders 
trained by state Associations or other 
centralized agencies. 

8. That the Associations take a defi- 
nite stand in helping to solve educational 
problems. 

g. That the Associations take as their 
goal a representative membership from 
the community. 

10. That the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation refrain from making decisions in 
provinces which are highly professional. 

11. That school administrators recog- 
nize their responsibility in educating par- 
ents in regard to the school’s work and 
procedure. 
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12. That the teaching force of the 
school recognize its responsibility to con- 
tribute actively in every way possible 
toward the furtherance of the aims of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

13. That wider use be made of the de- 
vice of planning the business procedure 
of the meeting through the executive 
committee. 

14. That wider use be made of the 
device of organizing study groups within 


the Parent-Teacher Association to pur- 
sue intensive study. 

15. That all financial and business 
transactions of the Associations be based 
on a sound accounting procedure. 

16. That the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and parents’ associations operating 
independently of the National Congress 
be subjected to careful study. 

17. That the turnover of membership 
be studied further. 








EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 
THEIR USE AND IMPROVEMENT* 


A NEW APPROACH 


N ANALYSIS of present methods 

of purchasing equipment for high 
schools on specifications indicates that 
this phase of the building program has 
not kept pace with the work done _ in 
building planning and construction. 

There are three types of equipment 
specifications now in use: 

1. By catalogue number of a men- 
tioned firm, bidders to have the privilege 
of furnishing an equal. This method is 
the one most frequently used. 

2. By catalogue number as above, but 
supplemented by certain requirements 
where the purchaser wishes to make 
changes because of local conditions or 
where the methods or materials used 
by the manufacturer from whose cata- 
logue the item is picked are not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

3. By complete description without 
reference to any manufacturer’s cata- 
logue. 


The problem is treated from the fol- 
lowing angles: 

1. What requirements do buyers of 
school equipment write into specifica- 
tions? To what extent do they agree 
on these requirements ? 

2. Do buyers get what they ask for 
in a specification? 

3. To what extent do the executives 
of leading manufacturing firms agree 
with the buyers on specification require- 
ments ? 

4. Is it possible to set up a new type 
of specification that will more nearly 
meet the needs of the buyer? 


FINDINGS 


In an analysis of twenty-three sets of 
specifications for science laboratory 
equipment 742 different requirements 
were found. No single requirement ap- 
peared in more than sixteen of the 
twenty-three sets of specifications, and 


* By Ray Evcene Cueney, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 612. 
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415 of these requirements appeared but 
once each. These findings seem to in- 
dicate that buyers of school equipment 
are not in agreement regarding the es- 
sential requirements of a specification. 

Visits to seventeen school buildings 
which had been recently equipped and 
for which complete equipment specifica- 
tions were available brought out the fact 
that buyers rarely get what they ask for 
in a specification. Sometimes the re- 
quirements are waived but more often 
the buyer is not aware of the substitu- 
tion. 

By visiting five of the best-known 
manufacturers of science laboratory 
equipment and conferring with the ex- 
ecutives in charge, it was possible to 
get their reactions to the 742 specifica- 
tion requirements mentioned above. 


These reactions reflect the attitude of 
the manufacturer and vendor but they 
are nevertheless valuable to a prospec- 
tive buyer. 

This study clearly shows that buyers 
are placing in specifications many re- 
quirements for which there is no scientific 
justification. Such requirements limit 
the bidding and tend to increase the cost 
of the equipment. 

A Completion Form of Specification 
is suggested as a means of giving more 
freedom to bidders, though it also forces 
them to describe more completely the 
item on which they are bidding. This 
type of specification allows the manufac- 
turer to follow factory processes but 
forces him to describe such processes so 
that the buyer can evaluate them in 
terms of the bid price. 








A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE CONCENTRATION 
AND REGULAR PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 


IN THE SENIOR 


NE of the problems in the secon- 

dary school is the determination of 
the length of class period which would 
be most effective for school work. With 
the advent of the “project” method, the 
“activity” movement, and the “progress 
in education” movement the feasibility 
of breaking up the school day into brief 
uniform periods for all subjects is being 
seriously questioned. The school day of 
the student in most high schools is 
broken up into numerous short lesson 
periods. Would a distribution of the 
time devoted to the study of the subjects 
of the high school curriculum differing 


HIGH SCHOOL* 


from the one now in vogue result in 
greater, lesser, or equal learning? What 
would be the effect of a shorter term 
devoted to fewer subjects with a longer 
period given to each? 

The majority of experiments on dis- 
tribution of practice have but little rele- 
vancy to the problem of the optimum 
period of usual school study, particularly 
in the high school. These experiments 
have been performed either with non- 
school material, such as nonsense syl- 
lables, substitution tests, and the like, 
or with very simple school operations, 
such as addition or division. The gen- 


* By Hucn H. Srewart, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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eral advantages of short periods of study 
and short intervals between such periods 
shown by these experiments do not apply 
to the varied and complex processes in- 
volved in the usual high school subjects. 

The purpose of this experiment was to 
make a comparative study of two forms 
of organization, one called the regular 
plan and the other the concentration 
plan. The main problem involved two 
major studies: (a) a study of the effect 
of longer periods and greater total time 
on the scholastic achievement of pupils. 
(6) a study of the effect of longer 
periods and equal total time on the 
scholastic achievement of pupils. Three 
incidental questions, related to the main 
problem, were: (a) What effect did the 
concentration plan have on the amount 
of time given to home study? (6) What 
effect did this form of organization have 
on the adjustment of pupils to the cur- 
riculum, to the social life of the school, 
to the administration, to the teachers, to 
other pupils, to home and family, and to 
personal matters? (c) Did this form of 
organization tend to restrict or increase 
participation in extracurricular activities? 


FINDINGS 


So far as it relates to the scholastic 
achievement of the pupils, the evidence 
in the first part of the experiment does 
not show any pronounced differences for 
or against the concentration plan of or- 
ganization on a 110-minute basis when 
compared with the regular plan on a 40- 
minute basis. When a comparison of an 
So-minute period with the regular 40- 
minute period is made in the second 
part of the experiment, the evidence 
favors the 80-minute concentration plan. 
The data indicate that the differences in 


results between the 110- and the 8o- 
minute periods are accounted for most 
reasonably by the factor of ennui or of 
fatigue. It is apparent that the 8o- 
minute period approximates more nearly 
than the 110-minute period the time that 
the pupils can work without loss of 
interest. 

The concentration plan of organiza- 
tion seems better adapted to the brighter 
pupils than to the duller ones. 

In regard to home work, the pupils 
in the concentration groups of either the 
110- or the 80-minute period reported 
less time spent on home work than did 
the regular groups, and when the period 
was shortened from one hundred and 
ten minutes to eighty minutes, the in- 
crease in time reported for home work 
for the concentration group averaged 
daily only eight minutes more. Fur- 
thermore, the sophomore pupils in the 
regular 40-minute period reported twice 
as much time spent on home work as did 
the corresponding sophomore concentra- 
tion group. 

Pupil adjustment in relation to the 
curriculum as measured by the Symonds 
Adjustment Questionnaire was in favor 
of the regular form of organization, but 
in the pupils’ relations to the social life 
of the school, to the teachers, to other 
pupils, to home and family, and to per- 
sonal matters, there were shown no sig- 
nificant differences between the two 
forms of organization. 

In so far as pupil participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities might be affected 
by a change in the length of class period, 
the evidence points in the direction of 
greater participation in extracurricular 
activities under the concentration form 
of organization. 
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CERTAIN TRENDS IN CURRICULUM PRACTICES AND 
POLICIES IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


HE general purpose of this study 

was to present outstanding trends, 
together with related factors and implica- 
tions, in curriculum practices and poli- 
cies in teacher training for the past 
thirty years. Trends in functions and 
fields of service, as well as in the gen- 
eral structure and content of the cur- 
ricula, of state normal schools and 
teachers colleges are presented. 

The principal sources of data were the 
oficial announcements and other publica- 
tions of these institutions. In addition, 
information has been utilized from ma- 
terials other than these, which have been 
contributed to various publications by 
representatives of these institutions. Spe- 
cial research studies with related infor- 
mation and the publications of recog- 
nized experts have been used to a 
considerable extent. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In the presentation of trends with re- 
spect to non-professional functions of 
these institutions, no pronounced tend- 
ency for an increase in such functions 
is indicated, except that there is in- 
creased provision of collegiate material, 
primarily of a general nature, for stu- 
dents with little or no interest in téach- 
ing as a future profession. Division of 
opinion regarding the incorporation of 
non-professional functions is noted, and 
from certain sources considerable criti- 
cism has been leveled at these institu- 
tions for diverging from their original 
function. 


* By Grorce P. Deryor, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 606. 


For the thirty-year period it was found 
that considerably more than half of these 
institutions have incorporated provisions 
for either correspondence courses or ex- 
tension classes or both. There has been 
little increase, during the past decade, 
in the number of institutions providing 
these services. There is some indication 
that these institutions recognize a need 
for revising offerings of this nature. 

There has been a definite trend dur- 
ing the past thirty years toward dif-; 
ferentiation of curriculum offerings for 
the preparation of various types of teach- 
ers. The rate of differentiation has de- 
creased markedly in the past decade, and 
there is a noticeable tendency at present 
for the provision of curriculum offerings 
which prepare for broader fields of teach- 
ing service. 

The study reveals that both long and 
short curriculum offerings have been 
provided throughout the thirty-year pe- 
riod. Recently, however, there has been 
a marked tendency to lengthen the cur- 
ricula on the college level and to elim- 
inate all offerings not on this level. 

In recent years these institutions have 
indicated with increasing frequency some 
definite attempts to meet the problems of 
adjustment incident to the return of stu- 
dents who had previously completed the 
shorter types of curricula, although many 
attempts to date appear to be inadequate. 

Curriculum offerings beyond the four- 
year college level, usually leading to 
the Master’s degree, are recent innova- 
tions for these institutions. 
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With respect to general curriculum 
content, there was noted a marked tend- 
ency toward inclusion of more of the 
recognized fields of knowledge and to- 
ward broader and more varied contacts 
within these fields. In many cases it 
was evident that there has been an imita- 
tion of the curriculum practices of insti- 
tutions which have developed for pur- 


poses primarily unrelated to the education 
of teachers. There is general agree- 
ment among recognized leaders that 
broadened curricula for the education of 
teachers are desirable, but some of these 
authorities believe that the curriculum 
materials should be carefully adapted to 
the broad, professional needs of prospec- 
tive teachers. 








THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
TEACHERS IN SWEDEN* 


HE study of comparative educa- 

tion has played no small part in 
solving modern educational problems. 
Such problems, to be studied scientifi- 
cally, require a broad outlook with an 
approach that is different from that of 
a local point of view. It is impossible, 
however, for one nation to adapt in its 
entirety, or even in part, the system of 
education of another nation. Modifica- 
tions must always be made in light of 
social and economic conditions. The 
purpose of this study, therefore, is to 
analyze the system of teacher training 
in Sweden with the hope that some light 
may be reflected upon the problems of 
teacher training in the United States. 
The study is primarily descriptive and 
interpretative. It concerns itself with 
the training of primary, elementary, and 
secondary teachers. Discussions concern- 
ing the training of teachers of music, 
art, sloyd, and physical training are pur- 
posely omitted. Teachers of these sub- 
jects are trained in technical schools 
entirely apart from the regular teacher- 
training institutions. 


The multiplicity of school types which 
make up the complete educational sys- 
tem of Sweden tends to call forth varied 
needs and qualifications in the teaching 
corps. The school types may be divided 
into four groups: (1) schools of higher 
learning, (2) secondary schools, (3) folk 
schools, and (4) vocational schools. 
For each type, except the university, the 
teachers are required to take a special 
course of training which can be obtained 
only in separate and apparently unre- 
lated institutions. 

The responsibility for the Swedish 
schools is vested in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Religion, Ministry of Defense, 
and Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Swedish folk schools comprise a 
system of education leading from pri- 
mary school through the higher voca- 
tional schools. Practically all the regu- 
lar teachers in the Swedish folk schools 
are trained in the two-year normal 
schools or the four-year normal schools. 
The practical arts teachers, music teach- 
ers, and gymnasts are trained in special 
higher technical schools. 


* By A. G. Pererson, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 575. 
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The secondary schools begin with the 
primary schools and continue through 
the universities and higher technical 
schools. The municipal intermediate 
school and the real school lead to the 
real examination. The gymnasium and 
the lyceum lead to the studentexamen 
(leaving examination). The former per- 
mits entrance only to the higher tech- 
nical schools, the latter to the university. 

The subject-matter teachers of the 
secondary schools are university trained. 
The practical arts teachers are trained 
in the technical schools of university 
level. (Women teachers are trained in 
the colleges for women and in the uni- 
versities. ) 

There are two state universities 
(Lund and Uppsala) and two private 
universities (Gothenburg and Stock- 
hoim). 


FINDINGS 


Present practices in Sweden which are 
of significance to the problem of teacher 
training in the United States may be 
enumerated as follows: (1) selection of 
students for four-year normal schools; 
(2) prediction of teacher needs; (3) 
elective units for individual study; (4) 
factors tending toward professional sta- 
bility. 

Anyone who has decided upon teach- 
ing as a profession and is therefore de- 
sirous of entering a normal school must 
signify his intention by filing an applica- 
tion for permission to take the entrance 


examinations. Of those who take the 
examinations, only about 30 per cent are 
successful. The effect (stringent selec- 
tion) is far-reaching. The candidate re- 
alizes that the standards are high and 
that his chance for entrance is small, 
and hence, before taking the examina- 
tions, he usually supplements his regular 
school knowledge by study in special 
schools. The actual qualifications thus 
set, partly by the candidates themselves, 
are much higher than the minimum 
standards set by the state. 

A permanent committee acting as a 
part of the statistical division of the 
Central Board of Education has the sole 
task of predicting the number of teach- 
ers needed in the elementary schools. 
The predicting must be projected four 
years into the future in order that en- 
tering classes in the four-year normal 
schools may be adjusted to future needs. 
These data are secured semiannually 
from the rektors of the normal schools 
and from the public school inspectors. 

It may be said that teacher morale 
in Sweden is sound and that a high de- 
gree of stability and assurance is in evi- 
dence. The factors which operate in 
favor of this desirable condition are: (1) 
careful selection of prospective teachers; 
(2) restriction of entrance to normal 
schools according to the needs; (3) a 
relatively long training period; (4) ma- 
ture normal school graduates; (5) legal 
tenure; (6) training for a_ specific 
position. 
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Teachers College zm the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Cut Asked in Training of United 
States Teachers 


Recommendation Is Made After 
Three-Year Survey for Federal 
Education Office 


Action by every state to reduce the pres- 
ent production of new teachers by one- 
fifth because of an increasing over- 
supply that cannot be absorbed in the 
schools was urged recently by Professor 
E. S. Evenden of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as the result of a 
survey of the education of teachers 
which he has conducted during the last 
three years for the United States Office 
of Education. At the same time he 
recommended that standards for enter- 
ing the teaching profession be raised. 

“No new teachers should be employed 
nor any former teachers re-employed,” 
he said at a meeting of educators in 
Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers 
College, “who do not meet the accepted 
standards of two years beyond high 
school for elementary teachers and four 
years of college work for teachers in the 
secondary schools. 

“Furthermore, every state which has 
not already done so should set a date 
as near as educational and economic con- 
ditions will warrant, when all teachers 
must have a minimum of four years of 
preparation beyond high school.” 


Professor Evenden said the plight of 
thousands of teachers who are now un- 
employed and who cannot be considered 
for re-employment, because of incom- 
petence or because their educational and 
professional preparation is below current 
standards, is a “challenge’’ to relief or- 
ganizations and agencies for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

As far as the schools were concerned, 
he said, the elimination of poorly trained 
teachers was a matter for congratula- 
tion. He advocated a study of unem- 
ployed teachers to see how many are 
adequately trained, and how many need 
further training; then the adoption of 
some plan to bring the adequately trained 
back into the schools “at a rate not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the new teachers 
needed by the school system each year.” 

This rate of absorption, he said, would 
permit teacher-trained schools to run at 
80 per cent capacity, with their programs 
intact. 

Professor Evenden said the over- 
supply of teachers was caused by the 
stampede for educational expansion be- 
tween 1919 and 1928, when enrollment 
of pupils above the elementary grades 
increased by 2,000,000 pupils. Over- 
production of teachers became evident, 
he said, in 1926 and 1927. 

When the complete findings of the 
Federal survey are published, Profes- 
sor Evenden said, they will “convince 
the educational world that American 
teachers should be better prepared; that 
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their preparation should be more pro- 
fessionally effective; that their profes- 
sional careers should be protected by an 
adjusted supply of new recruits, and 
that there never was a time in our his- 
tory when conditions were as favorable 
to these advances as they are right now.” 





From the New Republic— 


Mr. Caldwell Was Not Banned 


Sir: In reply to Mr. Erskine Caldwell’s 
letter in your issue of June 27, may I 
say that his statements are not correct. 
Teachers College Library has not banned 
any books from its shelves. It buys 
those which are needed to serve the pur- 
pose of a professional graduate school. 
Naturally not all books published are 
purchased. 

On our shelves at the present time 
are copies of Mr. Caldwell’s We Are 
the Living and Tobacco Road. ‘These 
were purchased at the time of publica- 
tion. The copy of God's Little Acre 
was purchased also at the time of pub- 
lication and has since been discarded 
along with several hundred other books 
which in the course of time wore out. 

. . . The first source of this informa- 
tion [that Mr. Caldwell’s books were 
banned] was Columbia University’s un- 
dergraduate news sheet, The Spectator. 
The young reporter wanted a story 
rather than the truth. I hope that this 
will clear the situation for Mr. Cald- 
well and all others who are interested. 


EvLeanor M. Witmer, Librarian 
Teachers College Library 


From the Miami Herald— 


In the Neck Again 


Teachers of Dade county were notified 
Wednesday to watch out for two big 


bumps, when they would get it in the 
neck again from widely spaced sources. 

One proposed a unionization of teach- 
ers. This means, of course, that each 
teacher will be required to deduct some- 
thing from her small weekly wage and 
give it to union organizers. The bene- 
fits to be derived from such organiza- 
tion must remain largely theoretical, as 
unions in a non-industrial state can 
scarcely hope to control all the func- 
tions of government that contribute to 
the pay of teachers. 

The other was a requirement that all 
Dade county teachers employed in 1935, 
who have not previously taught here, 
must hold the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from a recognized school, and fur- 
ther, that after 1940 all teachers must 
be so equipped. This follows the lines 
laid down by the educational fraternity 
of Columbia University and other 
large “brain mills” to increase their at- 
tendance, especially in summer schools. 
One of the great reasons for the ex- 
treme high cost of education today is 
the frills required by this educational 
“trust” which has developed education 
almost to the point of being a major 
racket. 


From the Birmingham (Ala.) 
A ge-Herald— 


First of All, the Child 


Superintendent of Schools Campbell, of 
New York City, has just appointed a 
committee “to determine what may be 
done better to adapt our elementary 
schools to the varying needs and abili- 
ties of the children.” Advocates of pro- 
gressive education should make haste to 
read Dr. Campbell’s letter outlining his 
proposal to have done with a system 
which “teaches subjects rather than chil- 
dren,” a system which has failed to in- 
dividualize instruction by using methods 
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without respect for “the varying needs 
and abilities of the children. . . .” 

Incidentally, if Dr. Campbell can per- 
suade Teachers College to back this 
movement, he will have done a fine thing 
for public education in the United States. 
The influence which this institution 
wields among schoolmen is enormous. 
It cannot be regarded as a good influ- 
ence, either. Many of the sins of the 
public schools are directly traceable to 
the domination of this pedagogic adjunct 
of Columbia University. It needs con- 
version to a less ritualistic conception of 
education. 


From the New York Times— 


Educators Resent Legion “Jingo 
Talks” 


Recent Speeches by Ex-Service Offi- 
cials Called Attempt to Limit 
Free Discussion 


Several prominent educators at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, re- 
cently expressed resentment against 
American Legion officials who attempted 
to tell teachers what subjects to refrain 
from mentioning to the students. 

In addresses before the members of 
the National Education Association in 
Washington, Legion leaders had urged 
teachers to stop spreading strange tenets 
of government in the classrooms. This 
was classified as an attempt to limit free 
discussion. Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor of education, said: 

“T think that the majority of teach- 
ers will pay no attention at all to the 
attempts of the American Legion to 
dominate the educational situation. The 
American Legion has been a reactionary 
influence in American life, generally 
speaking, but particularly in connection 
with freedom of discussion.” 

Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, principal of 
Horace Mann School, objected to the 


National Education Association conven- 
tion’s sponsoring “jingo talks by the 
American Legion.” 

Attacking the Legion, Professor 
George S. Counts said: 

“Any refusal to be interested in a 
new social order is essentially unpatriotic 
and therefore by its narrow patriotism 
the American Legion is fostering un- 
patriotism. Glorification of the nation 
and continual harping on patriotism hides 
economic ills and thus perpetrates them.” 

Dr. Adelaide Teague Case, associate 
professor of education, announced that 
she was “violently opposed to the actions 
of the Legion in attempting to dictate to 
the teachers of this country.” 

Other members of the faculty who 
added their objections to the Legion’s 
attitude were Dr. John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of education, and Miss Margaret 
Forsyth, an associate in religious edu- 
cation. 


From the New York Times— 


Shortage Is Found in Rural 
Teachers 


Normal schools must modify their cur- 
ricula to meet the demands of rural 
schools which have only one or two 
teachers, according to a report made by 
Professor Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the fi- 
nal session of a conference on the edu- 
cation of teachers at Teachers College. 
About 65,000 new teachers are needed 
annually in one- and _ two-teacher 
schools in this country, according to Pro- 
fessor Dunn. There are 5,000 of these 
vacancies in New York State alone. 
“Tt is only in small rural schools that 
graduates of state normal schools and 
teachers colleges are finding positions in 
any considerable numbers at present,” 
Professor Dunn said. “This is partly a 
result of retrenchment in education, and 
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partly because the turnover in city 
schools is minute beside that of the 
rural districts.” 

Professor Dunn urged a state policy 
in connection with education that would 
include an analysis of general economic 
conditions with particular reference to 
the supply and demand for teachers in 
all types of schools. She also recom- 
mended an equalization of salary sched- 
ules, in order that a superior type of 
candidate may be attracted to schools 
in rural districts. 


From the Minneapolis Journal— 
Finds Married Teachers Best 


Columbia Survey Disputes Claim With 
Case Histories of 1,842 


Married women school teachers not only 
give their students better training and 
achieve better results but actually pass 
more time in the schoolrooms, according 
to a survey conducted by Dr. David Wil- 
bur Peters, research worker at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Working under the direction of Dr. 
John K. Norton, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Dr. Peters inves- 
tigated the case histories of 1,842 teach- 
ers, 921 of whom were married and 921 
single. The measured achievements of 
students taught by the married women 
exceeded those of the other pupils, he 
found, as did their measured mental 
growth. 

“This difference might be ascribed to 
greater maturity and long experience of 
the married teachers, but for the fact 
that the married and single teachers re- 
porting these data are matched for ap- 
proximate equivalence in age, training, 
and experience,’ Dr. Peters reports. 
“These data supply evidence which con- 
tradicts the assertion often repeated in 
the literature bearing on the married 
teacher issue to the effect that married 


women teach only for money, and teach- 
ing as a profession holds no interest. 

“This study produced no evidence that 
justifies a policy of discrimination 
against married women teachers as a 
class. If any relationship exists between 
marital status and teaching effective- 
ness, such relationship is without ade- 
quate significance to justify its use as 
a determining factor in fixing employ- 
ment policies.” 





From the New York Times— 
Horace Mann a “Modern” 


By Rotio G. ReyNnotps 
Principal, Horace Mann School 


Seventy-five years ago, on August 
2, 1859, Horace Mann died. By most 
laymen his name is remembered vaguely 
as that of an educator. To many educa- 
tors he is known only in a general way 
as “the father of the American common 
school.” 

Yet, contrary to a general assumption, 
Horace Mann was not a teacher. He 
was primarily a statesman who rendered 
his main service to the Commonwealth 
as legislator and administrator through 
bettering the condition of its schools. He 
was a reformer who started many edu- 
cational movements (notably that for 
the consolidation of district schools) 
which are not yet completed to-day. 

As one reads the almost unbelievable 
number of his reports, speeches and let- 
ters, one is amazed at the modernness 
of his ideas. If Horace Mann were 
here to-day he could easily be one of 
the outstanding speakers at the most 
progressive of teachers’ conventions. His 
philosophy expounded there would sound 
much like that of John Dewey in its lib- 
eralness and in its focusing of emphasis 
on the child. 

His principal work was done in his 
native State of Massachusetts. Born in 
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Franklin on May 4, 1796, he attended 
college in Rhode Island at Brown Uni- 
versity, but returned to Massachusetts 
to study and practice law. By 1827 he 
was elected to the State Legislature, and 
there ten years later secured the appoint- 
ment of a board of education to revise 
the school laws and reorganize the com- 
mon-school system of the State. 

His twelve years of service as secre- 
tary of that board and the annual re- 
ports on educational policy which he 
wrote are his chief monuments to-day. 
Neither his later terms in Congress nor 
his presidency of Antioch College at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, where he championed, 
respectively, the anti-slavery cause and 
that of co-education, have left so deep 
a personal impress upon modern thought. 

Equal educational opportunities for all 
children regardless of where they lived; 
learning to read by words and groups of 
words rather than by letters; the provi- 
sion of libraries for all schools; the effi- 
cacy of activity in education; character 
building as one of the great aims of edu- 
cation—all these and a host of other 
topics he discussed in his reports and ad- 
dresses with a point of view as modern 
as that of those who discuss them to-day. 

He was a great campaigner for the 
material welfare of schools. Up and 
down Massachusetts he traveled, arguing 
for consolidation of schools in order bet- 
ter to classify and grade pupils and to 
give children better advantages at less 
cost. He pleaded for more hygienic 
school houses, better ventilation, more 
light. He was a severe critic of school 
books written from the viewpoint of 
adults and forced upon children. 

Indeed, the illustrations and compari- 
sons which he used a century ago to 
show the ability of Massachusetts to 
finance the education of its children dur- 
ing a depression might well be compared 
with recent publications of the National 
Education Association in its campaign 
for saving the schools of to-day. One 
example will suffice. He wrote: 





“What is engulfed in the vortex of 
crime in each generation would build a 
palace of more than Oriental splendor in 
every school district in the land, would 
endow it with a library beyond the abil- 
ity of a lifetime to read, would supply 
it with apparatus and laboratories for 
the illustration of every study and the 
exemplification of every art, and munifi- 
cently requite the services of a teacher 
worthy to preside in such a sanctuary of 
intelligence and virtue.” 

Even his illustrations of what money 
spent for war could do if spent on the 
education of children are strikingly simi- 
lar to those frequently heard in recent 
months. Only the figures used are dif- 
ferent. In his annual report to the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts he 
wrote, as its secretary: 

“In our town meetings and in our 
school district meetings wealthy and sub- 
stantial men oppose the grant of $15 
for a school library, and of $30 for both 
library and apparatus, while at West 
Point they spent $50 in a single lesson 
at target firing. 

“IT suppose the cost of a common foot- 
soldier in the army cannot be less than 
$250 a year. The average cost of fe- 
male teachers for the public schools of 
Massachusetts last year was only $13.60 
a month, inclusive of board, or at a rate 
which would give $163.20 for the year.” 

In his educational philosophy, like the 
“progressive” educator of to-day, he 
questioned the value of the formal reci- 
tation, the examination and all teaching 
methods which engender among the pu- 
pils a competitive spirit. 

Surely he was proclaiming the modern 
philosophy of children’s interests and 
children’s participation when he wrote: 

“Children should also be encouraged 
to frame questions for themselves, for 
their own working; and, within certain 
limits, to frame questions for each other. 
In some parts of arithmetic, such an ex- 
ercise would be of great utility, as it 
would help them to understand more 
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thoroughly the nature, the number and 
the relation of the terms necessary to 
form a practical question. Preparing 
questions would fasten more securely in 
the mind the principles for their solu- 
tion.” 

Of the ordinary school recitation Hor- 
ace Mann said: 

“I feel that too much value is ordi- 
narily attached to the recitation. I fear 
it is often regarded as an object, and 
not as an instrument; as the goal and 
not as the path that leads to it... .” 

But his opinion of examinations was 
not much higher: 

“The manner in which school examina- 
tions have heretofore been conducted has 
tended to make the moral progress of 
the children secondary to their literary 
attainments.” 

But perhaps most like a modern edu- 
cational philosopher did Horace Mann 
sound as he paid his respects to the com- 
petitive spirit in the schools of his time, 
and set forth what he thought the out- 
come would be: 

“So, if a teacher desires that his pupil 
should be a great man rather than a 
good one; or that he should acquire 
wealth rather than esteem; or that he 
should master the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages rather than rule his own spirit; 
or attain to high official preferment 
rather than love the Lord his God with 
all his heart, and his neighbor as him- 
self—then he will goad him on by the 
deep-driven spur of emulation, or any 
other motive, until he outstrips his fel- 
lows, at whatever peril to his moral 
nature.” 

Horace Mann would be quite at home 
in the company of those who are stu- 
dents of the educational, economic, and 
social problems which face us to-day as 
the result of the depression. In discuss- 
ing the unwillingness of the rich to sup- 
port public schools for all children, he 
wrote, in 1846: 

“T believe that this amazing dereliction 
from duty, especially in our own coun- 


try, originates more in the false notions 
which men entertain respecting the na- 
ture of their right to property than in 
anything else. . . . The society of which 
we necessarily constitute a part must be 
preserved; and, in order to preserve it, 
we must not look merely to what one 
individual or one family needs, but to 
what the whole community needs; not 
merely to what one generation needs, but 
to the wants of a succession of genera- 
tions.” 

We think that our educational and 
social conditions are peculiar to our 
times; that our problems are new and 
different. Horace Mann, were he here 
to-day, would not find them so strange, 
and how much in common he would have 
with those struggling to solve them! 








From the New York Sun— 
“Left Wing” Schools Held Weak 


A school system based exclusively on 
“left wing theories and the project 
method” cannot succeed, Dr. William C. 
Bagley, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, told 
students of the summer session in an 
address on “American Education Faces 
the Future.” 

Discipline, efficiency, and systematic 
effort are essential in any well-conducted 
school system he said, citing Soviet Rus- 
sia’s unsuccessful experiment with new 
educational ideas as proof of his con- 
tention. 

“It is safe to predict,” he said, “that 
taking the country as a whole, the effi- 
ciency of the elementary schools could 
be increased greatly by creating condi- 
tions which will give to the learner an 
effective stimulus for putting forth sys- 
tematic effort. It should be clear by 
this time that learning which will be 
sufficiently effective to carry the learner 
beyond the primitive levels is out of the 
question without systematic effort. 
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“Assumptions to the contrary seem to 
have met with disaster whenever they 
have been consistently applied. The first 
command of the Central Committee of 
the Communistic Party after the twelve- 
year trial of the project-activity theory 
had proved its ineffectiveness was to re- 
establish ‘systematic and _ sequential’ 
learning. The second command gave to 
the teachers responsibility for establish- 
ing and maintaining school discipline, also 
full authority to administer discipline. 

“So terminated the most extensive 
educational ‘experiment’ of modern times. 
It is a termination which should be con- 
vincing and conclusive, since the theory, 
which was borrowed from America 
when the Russian schools were reorgan- 
ized after the revolution, was put into 
effect on a vast scale and with a con- 
sistency that met the praise of American 
advocates of the theory. 

“Tt is this theory that has been shap- 
ing the educational destinies of the 
United States for a generation or more. 
It has dominated the schools that have 
been looked upon as models for all 
schools to emulate. It has been a prime 
source of rationalization for the relaxa- 
tion of standards. Its effect has been 
to soften the fiber of American educa- 
tion.” 

If American education is to be ade- 
quate to the needs of the future the effi- 
ciency, particularly of the elementary 
school, must be enhanced, Dr. Bagley 
declared. This can be done best, the 
Teachers College educator said, by tak- 
ing steps that will impel all normal chil- 
dren to the effort that is essential to edu- 
cational progress. 

“This can doubtless be done without 
resorting to repetition and consequent 
retardation,” he went on. “It should be 
clear enough, however, that to let chil- 
dren pass through the grades without 
mastering the fundamentals of knowl- 
edge, and then to throw them out into 
a world in which illiteracy and igno- 
rance will be increasingly heavy handi- 


caps is to do them certainly as serious 
an injustice as to have them repeat a 
year’s work.” 

Another tendency of American educa- 
tion that will need correction if the 
schools are adequately to aid society in 
its adjustment is the “profit motive,” Dr. 
Bagley said. He added that the ideal of 
good workmanship should be the driving 
motive in human achievement. 

“Both educational theory and school 
practice in this country have increasingly 
belittled this ideal during the past two 
decades,” Dr. Bagley declared. “Our 
dominant educational theory is based 
upon the philosophy of pragmatism. 
What works passing well is not neces- 
sarily good, but what works well enough 
is good enough. The ‘get by’ attitude is 
distinctly encouraged in many American 
schools. It is difficult to conceive of an 
attitude more fatal to ideals of good 
workmanship than that which is devel- 
oped in the practical implications of such 
a theory when spread over from eight 
to sixteen of the most impressionable 
years of life. 

“In schools that represent the left 
wing of American educational theory the 
situation is much more inimical to high 
ideals of workmanship. The left wing 
rejects all measuring instruments, osten- 
sibly because they do not measure what 
this school of theory believes to be the 
important outcomes of learning; actually, 
in some cases, because the pupils of the 
left wing schools, when measured by 
these standardized tests and scales, al- 
most inevitably make shockingly poor 
records. 

“One left wing elementary school, for 
example, went on famously until a par- 
ent who was anxious about his son’s 
progress insisted that the pupils be given 
standard tests to determine how far they 
were mastering the fundamentals. With 
great reluctance the tests were given 
and the results scored. The median 
scores of all grades from the fifth 
through the eighth were more than a 
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year below standard. It is needless to 
say that the theory governing the school 
has been considerably modified as a re- 
sult of the measurement.” 


From the New York Sun— 
Dead Wood in “Math” Courses 


Much of the arithmetic taught in the 
schools at present will be eliminated from 
the curriculum in the next half century, 
Dr. David Eugene Smith, professor emer- 
itus of mathematics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, predicted in 
a recent address to mathematics teach- 
ers. 

“Common’”’ fractions, Professor Smith 
declared, “have become relatively uncom- 
mon. Aside from halves, thirds, fourths 
and eighths, the average person has little 
use for these antiquated forms, and in 
subtraction or division their use is al- 
most negligible,” he said. “The real 
uses of such topics for the vast majority 
of people are easily defined, and the pre- 
tended uses may well be cast aside.” 

In algebra the material to be omitted 
will cover most of the operations on 
polynomials as taught at present, most of 
factoring, and most of fractions, Pro- 
fessor Smith said. 

“In geometry,” he continued, “we 
shall discard, for the average pupil, all 
but about thirty propositions relating to 
plane figures, stressing the exercises and 
the fact that the great purpose of geome- 
try is the introduction which it so skill- 
fully makes to logic. 

“In trigonometry we shall recognize 
that the initial stages are far easier than 
those of our present algebra and that 
the chief lesson for most pupils is that 
of indirect measurement. 

“We recognize that destructive criti- 
cism is the easiest type, and that it is a 
characteristic of immature minds,” Pro- 
fessor Smith continued. “We shall there- 
fore construct something worth while for 


every destroyed part of a subject which 
is of such fundamental value as mathe- 
matics. 

“For example, a simple introduction 
to the calculus is much easier than such 
work in factoring as is still found in 
many schools; and computation by tables, 
including logarithms, and by the slide 
rule and other calculating devices, is 
much more interesting and important 
than much of our present-day arithme- 
tic and algebra. 

“For those who show some ability in 
mathematics, the study of simple analytic 
geometry may well replace much of the 
generally useless part of simultaneous 
equations, and the study of series may 
well supplant that in powers and roots 
which, indeed, may be treated by these 
branches. 

“There may be some who say that I 
advocate superficiality, but I do not. 
There may be some who would let well 
enough alone, forgetting that this is likely 
to mean letting bad enough alone. There 
may be some who say that the calculus 
is ‘awful’ and that it cannot be taught 
in the high school; but the fact is that 
it is taught successfully in many such 
schools to-day. 

“There will be others who say that I 
am overlooking the value of drill; I am 
not, but I object to spending time on 
drills in the domains of uselessness. 
There will be those who cry aloud for 
mental discipline, but whatever disci- 
pline there may be can come from mod- 
ern topics quite as well as from obsolete 
ones. No such objections have stood in 
the way of far more radical reforms in 
the past, and they will certainly not avail 
in preventing the reforms of the pres- 
ent.” 

Individual differences of pupils require 
superficiality of mathematics teaching in 
a majority of cases, Professor Smith as- 
serted, suggesting that those who give 
promise of success in mathematics for 
its own sake should be segregated in spe- 
cial groups. 
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From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Teachers Hear Varying Advice 
on Organizing 


A call to teachers to organize nationally 
for economic, social, and political ends, 
and a warning to them against it, were 
issued at the annual Teachers College 
“Men’s Dinner,” held on the grounds of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys, be- 
fore a thousand teachers and supervisors 
from every part of the country. 

The urging to action came from Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson and Professor 
George S. Counts. The argument for 
restraint was Dean William F. Russell’s. 

Professor Counts urged creation of a 
national educational policy-making body, 
adding that “any educational policy of 
any significance involves not only the 
question of education, but large national, 
social, and economic problems.” 

Said Professor Watson: 

“Can we see some action by teachers 
in your community, your county, your 
state next year—some organized codper- 
ative action—to see that every individual 
child in your schools has enough to eat, 
decent clothes to wear, a chance for 
schooling as long as his abilities warrant 
and a guaranteed job at some work when 
he is ready for it? Every child. Now. 

“There is food enough. There are 
clothes enough. There are teachers 
enough and schools enough. There is 
work to do. Work it out. 

“Is there a committee of your teach- 
ers’ association, local, county, state or 
national, charged with trying to sketch 
some of the main features of the New 
America we want to build? We have 
drifted long enough. Let’s begin to chart 
our course together.” 

There was nothing new in projects 
for mankind’s well-being, Dean Russell 
contended. The great world “revolu- 
tion” to obtain them began in the early 
eighteenth century, he said, and present- 


day events are a part of that revolu- 
tion. He pleaded for preservation of the 
ideals of “religious liberty, political lib- 
erty, equality and non-interference by 
government in private affairs.” 

“Whether a violent revolution is to 
come or not,” said Dean Russell, “let's 
remember we're a company of scholars. 
We are an educational institution. If 
we’re to have Dantons, Robespierres, and 
Mirabeaus let them be from outside our 
institution, not from within.” 

Teachers College, Dean Russell said, 
would continue to foster every shade of 
opinion within its walls, and “if we all 
ever came to agree I would try to bring 
someone in to disagree.” 


From the Los Angeles Herald 


and Express— 


United States Education 
Department 


That there should be created a federal 
department of education, whose head 
would have a seat in the President's 
cabinet, is becoming more clear as the 
years pass. The Hearst newspapers have 
been advocating such a development for 
the last decade or more, and at no time 
has its need been more keenly felt than 
it is at present. 

Speaking at a conference on school 
administration held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor George D. Strayer of 
Teachers College added his voice to the 
growing multitude of advocates when he 
declared: 

“A federal department of education 
would coérdinate activities in the field 
of education now carried on by the gov- 
ernment and provide a basis for economy 
and increased efficiency. The secretary 
of education would be the voice of edu- 
cation in the councils of the nation.” 

Professor Strayer asserts that in no 
less than thirty-five states the entire cost 
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of education is now being met from fed- 
eral funds, owing to curtailment of state 
programs because of economic conditions. 
He believes that a federal appropriation 
of $500,000,000 should be made in con- 
nection with the establishment of the de- 
partment of education. 

Certainly education, one of the foun- 
dation stones of the republic, must be 
continued and made available and thor- 
oughly effective for every member of our 
great population. 


From the New 
Telegram— 


York World- 


Favors Opening Schools to All 


Exclusion of minority groups, particu- 
larly those of left-wing tendencies, from 
use of public school buildings for meet- 
ings was opposed by Dr. Lyman Bryson, 
visiting professor of adult education at 
Teachers College, in an address before 
five hundred educators at the school ad- 
ministration conference there. 

Success of the adult education move- 
ment, which has gained much impetus re- 
cently, requires, Professor Bryson said, 
that public school facilities be made avail- 
able to all alike. 

He denounced as undemocratic an 
anti-Communist drive he said was in 
progress at present in various parts of 
the country, holding that adults were en- 
titled to any views they wished. 

Further, Professor Bryson urged, 
teachers should be selected for the public 
schools “who can honestly give both 
sides of all questions,” and they should 
be allowed whatever private opinions 
they pleased. 

“Public school authorities must throw 
open public buildings and allow any citi- 
zen to express his opinion, no matter how 
unpopular it may be—indeed, no matter 
how dangerous the official may think the 
opinion is,” said Professor Bryson. 


“I happen personally to believe com- 
munism is a mistaken philosophy and I 
would as a private citizen oppose it. But 
as a person charged with an adult edu- 
cation program, I would try to remem- 
ber that adults have a right to decide 
all questions for themselves.” 





From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


1,253 Colleges Held Too Small 


There are too many small colleges in the 
United States, Dr. Floyd B. O’Rear, as- 
sociate professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, concluded after a survey of 
higher education in this country. 

Finding more than half our 1,253 in- 
stitutions of collegiate rank too small for 
economical operation, Professor O’Rear 
said he sought evidence of “distinctive 
purposes” and “unique services” which 
might justify their separate existence. 

“For the most part, however, one col- 
lege apparently seeks to become as much 
like another as possible,” he concluded. 

Professor O’Rear urged “voluntary 
planned codperation” and elimination of 
competition and duplication of services 
among colleges “if for no other reason, 
as a means of self-preservation.” 

“The era of rampant individualism 
should be terminated in education as well 
as in industry,” he said. 

Professor O’Rear further advocated a 
general reduction of tuition fees to en- 
able more high school students to enter 
college. He placed himself in opposi- 
tion to the current trend to ask students 
to bear a large proportion of the cost 
of higher education, urging that instead 
more funds should be supplied to col- 
leges from public sources—municipal, 
State, and federal. 

“Tuition fees charged students should 
be decreased rather than increased, un- 
less it is our purpose to make the pos- 
session of wealth an increasingly impor- 
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tant factor in the attainment of a college 
education,” said Professor O’Rear. 

“Conditions of unemployment and the 
very considerable increase in leisure time 
for large proportions of our population 
should impel our colleges to provide for- 
mal educational facilities for larger 
rather than smaller proportions of our 
secondary school graduates, and to ex- 
tend their services into selected fields of 
adult education.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Disagree on Type of Guidance 


But All Experts Prescribe Some of It 
in Every School 


What constitutes a “good” guidance pro- 
gram in a school is something on which 
experts can’t quite agree, it was estab- 
lished at a panel discussion held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as part of the Conference on Individual 
Development and Guidance held there 
recently. 

A definition suggested by Dean Helen 
D. Bragdon of the College for Women 
of the University of Rochester seemed 
broad enough to encompass all the diver- 
gent views. “A ‘good’ guidance pro- 
gram,” she said while presiding at the 
panel, “is one that in the process of edu- 
cating produces a well-balanced, well- 
adjusted individual.’ But as to methods, 
specific objectives, type of counselors to 
use—there were almost as many view- 
points as speakers. 

All agreed, however, that every school 
should have some guidance program, and 
most of them took the view that guidance 
is possible in every school regardless of 
whether experts, such as psychologists 
and vocational specialists, are available. 

The ideal means of carrying out a 
guidance program, several speakers de- 
clared, would be through “guidance- 
mindedness” on the part of every person 


in the school system, from classroom 
teacher to superintendent. 

“But,” Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant 
of Teachers College declared, “since a 
guidance attitude on the part of the en- 
tire school staff can’t be expected, until 
possibly the arrival of the millennium, a 
trained vocational counselor is the best 
means the school now has of perform- 
ing the vitally important functions of 
such a program.” 

Some of the aims and objectives of a 
guidance program upon which there was 
some agreement are: 

1. Emphasis on individual needs of 
the child rather than curricular require- 
ments. 

2. Correction and elimination, so far 
as possible, of “antisocial” conduct among 
students. 

3. Individualization of the social be- 
havior of students. 

4. Elimination of waste in the educa- 
tive process—waste of student’s time 
on subjects for which he has no need or 
capacity and waste of funds which go to 
provide such instruction. 

Those taking part in the discussion 
were: Professor Ben D. Wood, Colum- 
bia; James B. Welles, principal of the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Dean Catherine Reed of the State 
Teachers College, Buffalo; O. Latham 
Hatcher, director of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance; Profes- 
sor J. Ralph McGaughy, Teachers Col- 
lege; Mildred E. Lincoln, Monroe Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Rochester; Dean 
Melvin E. Haggerty, University of Min- 
nesota, and Cecile White Flemming, of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College. 

In discussing the importance of em- 
phasis on the individual needs of the pu- 
pils rather than subject matter, Profes- 
sor Wood said: 

“What we need most now is freedom 
from the iron-bound pattern of our 


school organization which makes teach- 
ers the watchdogs of the curriculum in- 
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stead of the professional leaders of the 
youth of our country. The purpose of 
the public school system is not to turn 
out great mathematicians or linguists, 
but rather to turn out well-adjusted hu- 
man beings.” 

As a means of providing their pupils 
with the right sort of guidance, teachers 
“must reorientate themselves,” Professor 
Wood declared. He suggested, also, that 
in the teacher-training institutions more 
emphasis should be put upon methods 
and technic than upon knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. 

Dean Reed suggested that “student 
sponsors” be substituted for “faculty ad- 
visers” in guidance work, as “faculty ad- 
viser” is a term that has come to have 
“an unfortunate connotation for some 
pupils.” She also emphasized the im- 
portance of guidance work by the class- 
room teacher. 

At another panel discussion held in 
connection with the conference Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln 
School, declared himself as opposed to 
any attempt to segregate pupils of low 
mentality from brighter pupils in the 
high school. “It would tend to make in- 
tellectual snobs of both teachers and pu- 
pils of the brighter classes,” he said. 

“Pupils of varying types should all be 
brought under the same roof and there 
provided with courses which will suit 
their individual needs,” Dr. Newlon de- 
clared. 

Professor Leta S§. Hollingworth, 
Teachers College, who opened the dis- 
cussion on “Pupils of Insufficient Men- 
tality in the High Schools,” defined “in- 
sufficient mentality” as “the inability to 
understand more than 60 per cent of the 
algebra taught in the high school.” A 
pupil might have special ability along 
some line, but the algebra test of their 
general intelligence is one of the best, she 
said. Professor Hollingworth took the 
view that pupils with I. Q.’s of less than 
100 might be better provided for in sep- 
arate institutions. 


From the New York Sun— 
Social Studies Held Futile 


As taught at present, the social sciences 
have failed to promote democratic citi- 
zenship, Professor David Snedden de- 
clared in an address to Summer Session 
students at Teachers College. He sug- 
gested that the “mountains of material” 
in the social sciences be sifted down to a 
curriculum that would lead to “political 
competencies.” 

Discussing in this connection the re- 
cent report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Histori- 
cal Association, which spent years inves- 
tigating the question, Professor Snedden 
deplored the lack of value in the work 
of the commission. Its report, he de- 
clared, expresses “wishes rather than 
plans for the successful teaching of the 
social sciences.” 

“The social sciences, now including 
history and geography, sociology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, ecology, politics and 
economics, as well as specialized applica- 
tions of these in social pathology, repre- 
sent to-day literally mountains of mate- 
rial,” Professor Snedden said. “Unless 
and until our pedagogic mining proves 
far more able than it has proved we shall 
produce little of desired results. 

“Nevertheless, there exists much pre- 
sumptive evidence that varied and care- 
fully focused ‘extractions’ from the so- 
cial science studies can be employed for 
purposes of education toward political 
competencies of citizens expecting to co- 
operate under democratic conditions and 
controls. If it is to be done effectively 
the process will require extensive devel- 
opment of pedagogic chemistry. 

“That pedagogic chemistry must start 
with clear-cut, extensively analyzed, and 
highly realistic proven or hypothetical 
formulations of the actual and practi- 
cable functionings of citizens of various 
types and conditions in democratic politi- 
cal coéperations now operative. 
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“Substantially all well-informed educa- 
tors, as well as lay citizens, now enter- 
tain high hopes and beliefs that the so- 
cial science studies can yet be made far 
more effective sources of civic-function- 
ing learnings than has yet been done in 
politically democratic societies. 

“It is, of course, well known to his- 
torians of political phenomena that oli- 
garchy-sustaining parties controlling the 
political codperations of peoples in city- 
states, nation-states or even empire- 
states, or other controlled states have re- 
peatedly used made-to-order histories, 
biographies, and other similar social study 
materials in their systems of public and 
private education in order to further 
their political and, commonly, highly 
partisan ends. 

“The sphere of patriotic emotionalism 
and idealism fostered by the somewhat 
romanticized history studies extensively 
used in American schools during the first 
ten or twelve decades of our history as a 
republic is one exception to the general 
failure of effective use of social studies.” 

Professor Snedden criticized the “con- 


clusions and recommendations” just pub- 
lished by the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation because it expressed “wishes 
rather than plans” for the successful 
teaching of social sciences. 

“Apropos of the reports thus far pub- 
lished by the Commission on the Social 
Studies as outcomes of their supposedly 
extensive and certainly expensive re- 
searches,” he continued, “what an Olym- 
pian jest it is that from a commission, 
so many of whose members clamor for 
gigantic economic and political planning 
by our political governments, there 
should have come after all their huge la- 
bors so little of tangible, functional or 
even realistically plausible educational 
planning.” 

The social sciences as now taught are 
a preparation only for the development 
of “cultivated minds which become rich 
storehouses of one kind or another of 
historical, geographical, anthropological, 
or other facts,” Professor Snedden added. 
Culture of this kind, he asserted, has no 
utilitarian value. 
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C. O. Mathews (Ph.D. 1927) has Joseph A. Day (M.A. 1927) has been 
been promoted from associate professor principal of the junior high school at 
of education to professor of education at Fort Smith, Ark., since 1928. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, William H. Mcllhattan (M.A. 1927) 
Ohio. has been elected city superintendent of 

Elizabeth F. Schellenger (M.A. 1920) schools of Greensburg, Pa. 
is a teacher in the primary grades Thomas Woody (Ph.D. 1918) will lec- 
in Pasadena, Calif. During the past ture at Johns Hopkins University this 
summer she taught in East New Mexico year on “Dictatorship Versus Democ- 
Junior College, Portales, N. M. racy: Their Relation to Education.” 

Charles W. Miller (M.A. 1927) has Charles F. Allen (M.A. 1924) was 
been appointed director of Wrangell In- elected president of the Department of 
stitute, Wrangell, Alaska, a secondary Secondary School Principals at the Cleve- 
school for natives of Alaska, under the land meeting of the National Education 
Office of Indian Affairs of the U. S. Association last February. Mr. Allen 
Department of the Interior. is completing a manuscript with Dr. Jo- 
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seph Roemer and Miss Dorothy Yar- 
nell on home rooms, assemblies, and 
clubs for junior-senior high schools. 

H. C. Pannell (Ph.D. 1933) is state 
high school supervisor of Alabama. 

Anna C. Towey (B.S. 1926) is an ele- 
mentary teacher in the public schools of 
New York City. 

Harry W. Greene (M.A. 1927), di- 
rector of the division of education, West 
Virginia State College, is the author of 
a monograph entitled 4 Comparison of 
Student Ratings, Administrative Ratings, 
Ratings by Colleagues, and Relative Sal- 
aries as Criteria of Teaching Excellence, 
published by West Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

Myrtle G. Temple (S.S. 1921-26, 
1931-34) is supervisor of household arts, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Tracy I. Allen (M.A. 1920), presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from New York 
University in June 1934. 

Lena May Hoerner (M.A. 1925) 
studied at the University of Chicago dur- 
ing her recent sabbatical leave from Ot- 
terbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Edna J. Orr (M.A. 1925) is associate 
professor of home economics education 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Henry H. Hill (Ph.D. 1931), at pres- 
ent superintendent of schools at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and lecturer in education at the 
University of Kentucky, reports that the 
outstanding event of the school year was 
the passage of the $350,000 Centennial 
School Bond Issue to secure $100,000 
from the United States Government as 
a grant making possible the seven build- 
ing projects now in progress. 

Ignatius D. Taubeneck (M.A. 1927) 
is conductor of community forums in 
Westchester County, N. Y. “History 
Begins with the Present,” an article by 
Mr. Taubeneck, was published in the 
February 1934 issue of Progressive Ed- 
ucation. 


A. Waldo Stevenson (M.A. 1926) is 
working on an original project, an open 
air school in Santiago, Chile. The school 
is to be a coéperative venture sponsored 
and conducted by a group of prominent 
children’s physicians, educators, and par- 
ents. 

Gerda Martensen (M.A. 1928), dean 
of women at Augsburg College, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence during which she will 
teach in the Hankow Private School, 
Hankow, China. 

Beatrice Franklin Whipple (M.A. 
1927) is a teacher of fine arts in South- 
side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Edward D. Reynolds (M.A. 1926) 
gave three courses in education—two un- 
dergraduate and one graduate—at Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York 
during the 1934 Summer Session. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


Announcement of 
New Appointments 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Angle, Oakie (B.S. 1929), appointed su- 
pervisor of rural schools, Washington 
County, Abingdon, Va. 

Armstrong, Willis C. (M.A. 1934), ap- 
pointed part-time teacher of social studies, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Attebery, Clara (M.A. 1929), from head 
of home economics department, Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, Ill., to instructor in 
home economics, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, III. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and the Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Atyeo, Henry C., from teacher of social 
sciences, Southwestern High School, De- 
troit, Mich., to teacher of social sciences, 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Aungst, Henry R., from head of English 
department, High School, Glastonbury, 
Conn., to teacher of English, Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Bacon, Lee Fairchild, appointed dean of 
women, Marshall College, Huntington, W. 


“Va. 


Baird, Rose A. (B.S. 1911), from direc- 
tor of costume design, School of Industrial 
Art of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to instructor in dress design, 
McDowell School, New York City. 

Ballard, Mary Ellen (M.S. 1930), from 
director of dining hall and instructor in 
home economics, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., to assistant manager of cafe- 
teria, The Colonnade Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Barlow, Anna M., from teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Northport, N. Y., to teacher 
of music and English, Junior High School, 
New Milford, N. J. 

Batchelder, Esther L., from professor of 
nutrition, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., to assistant professor of home 
economics, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Battrick, Delmer H., from director of re- 
ligious education, The Church-in-the-Gar- 
dens, Forest Hills, N .Y., to teacher of ele- 
mentary school reading and composition, 
Hubbell School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Becker, R. J., from instructor in mathe- 
matics and science, Nebraska School of 
Agriculture, Curtis, Neb., to principal and 
teacher of mathematics and science, High 
School, Bladen, Neb. 

Beighle, James L. (M.A. 1933), from 
master, Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 
Pa., to teacher of algebra, Junior High 
School, Lower Merion, Pa. 

Bell, Rosamond (M.A. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Biddle, Isabel Y., from head of English 
department, High School, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., to head of English department, High 
School, Menasha, Wis. 

Biddle, William W. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor, department of education, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Bloss, F. Rowena (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Brem- 
erton, Wash., to teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Leonia, N. J. 

Blough, Telford B. (M.A. 1932), from 
director of guidance, Ferndale High School, 
Johnstown, Pa., to organizer of guidance 
program, Hanover Public Schools, Han- 
over, Pa. 

Bowles, Mazel W. (M.A. 1934), from in- 
structor in physical education, High School, 
Gary, W. Va., to instructor in physical 
education, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa. 

Brandom, Lena (M.A. 1928), from asso- 
ciate professor of home economics, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md., to textile expert, 
Union Laundry Co., Newark, N. J. 

Briggs, Natalie C. (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of physical education, Public 
Schools, Bonne Terre, Mo., to teacher of 
physical education, Junior High School, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Brisac, Edith M. (M.A. 1929), from as- 
sistant professor of art, Alabama College 
for Women, Montevallo, Ala., to assistant 
professor of art, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 

Brookens, Bernardine (M.A. 1934), from 
instructor in household arts, Barber-Scotia 
College, Concord, N. C., to instructor in 
clothing, West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute, W. Va. 

Brown, Alice (M.A. 1934), appointed di- 
rector of resident students, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Brown, Clarissa D. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of biology, Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Brown, Julia (B.S. 1934), from teacher 
of junior high school grades, Oak Grove 
School, Vassalboro, Me., to teacher of sev- 
enth and eighth grades, Old Trail School, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Buchanan, Mary Ruth, appointed teacher 
of history, Chazy School, Chazy, N. Y. 

Buck, Lucy W. (M.A. 1934), appointed 
teacher of first grade, The Chapin School, 
New York City. 

Burbeck, Louise (M.A. 1929), from in- 
structor in physical education, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to teacher of 
physical education, Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, N. J. 

Burke, Elizabeth (M.A. 1932), from 
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teacher of Latin, High School, Newfane, 
N. Y., to teacher of Latin, High School, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Burnham, Fannie, appointed teacher of 
physical education, Rye Neck High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Burr, Samuel E. (M.A. 1927), from su- 
perintendent of schools, Glendale, Ohio, to 
superintendent of schools, New Castle, Del. 

Burtt, Helen Katheryn (M.A. 1933), 
from head of college preparatory depart- 
ment, The Lawrence School, Hewlett, L. L., 
to head, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Campbell, Frank C. (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of industrial arts, Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., to 
teacher of industrial arts, High School, 
Morris, N. Y. 

Campbell, Rosalyn T., from teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Spur, Tex., 
to teacher of Spanish, Radford School for 
Girls, El Paso, Tex. 

Carley, Verna A. (Ph.D. 1933), from 
professor of education, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York City, to associate professor 
and director of training, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Calif. 

Chambers, Maude L., from instructor in 
art, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y., 
to head of art department, State Teachers 
College, Charleston, III. 

Charters, Margaret (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed research assistant, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Christy, Gertrude York (M.A. 1916), 
from instructor in home economics, State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz., to assist- 
ant in home economics, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Christy, Waldo B., from head of com- 
mercial department, High School, Union, 
N. J., to head of commercial department, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Clack, Elizabeth (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher of English, High School, Great 
Falls, Mont., to teacher of English, Junior 
High School, Madison, N. J. 

Clarke, Helen (Ph.D. 1934), from asso- 
ciate in extension, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., to chief dieti- 
tian, Bryn Mawr Hospital, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Clem, Orlie M. (Ph.D. 1924), from pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Teachers 


College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to superintendent of schools, Owego, 
N. Y. 

Cobb, Cornelia (M.A. 1934), appointed 
teacher of English and library, High 
School, Athens, N. Y. 

Cochrane, Doris H., from head of his- 
tory department, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I., to head of history depart- 
ment, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cody, Mary L. (M.A. 1931), from teacher 
of fourth grade, Public Schools, Marion, 
Ark., to teacher of fourth grade, Public 
Schools, Edenton, N. C. 

Cole, Violet (Mrs. A. Penrose Scull), 
from teacher of fourth grade, The Spence 
School, New York City, to teacher of sixth 
grade, Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange, 
N. J. 

Coleman, Pearl D., from director of phys- 
ical education, High School, Valhalla, 
N. Y., to secretary of adult activities, 
Y. W. C. A., White Plains, N. Y. 

Common, June, from assistant in natural 
sciences, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to teacher of elementary science, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Comstock, Elsie L., from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Homewood, IIl., to 
teacher of sixth grade, Public Schools, East 
Hampton, N. Y. 

Constable, Doris M. (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher of clothing, Memorial Junior High 
School, Middletown, N. Y., to teacher of 
home economics, High School, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Cooper, Audrey R., from teacher of Latin 
and German, High School, Pine Grove, 
Pa., to teacher of Latin, High School, 
Penn’s Grove, N. J. 

Cooper, Helen Marie (M.A. 1933), from 
third grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Paw Paw, Mich., to educational 
director, Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 
lee, Chicago, IIl. 

Courtney, Dorothy M., appointed director 
of physical education, State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt. 

Crawford, Rudd (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher, Crane Country Day School, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to teacher of mathematics 
and science, Junior High School, Summit, 
M, J. 

Creighton, Edith M., from assistant pro- 
fessor of French, Elmira College, Elmira, 
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N. Y., to lecturer in French and Latin, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Crona, Gerald M., from’ elementary 
teacher, Kingsley School, Essex Falls, N. J., 
to teacher of English, High School, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. 

Crouse, Elizabeth G., from manager of 
Mayfair tearoom, Toledo, Ohio, to co-man- 
ager of food service, Woman’s City Club, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cusack, Matthew G. (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of Latin, Cathedral College, New 
York City, to teacher of Latin, health edu- 
cation, and commercial geography, High 
School, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 

Daly, Frieda Dickinson, appointed psychi- 
atric social worker, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Davis, Keith P. (M.A. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music, Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Day, Grace Alice (M.A. 1920), from 
teacher, California Avenue School, East 
Hempstead, N. Y., to director and princi- 
pal, Jewish Center School, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. 

Day, James R. (M.A. 1933), from teacher, 
Locust Valley School, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
to teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Oceanside, L. I. 

Day, Margaret (B.S. 1934), from assist- 
ant in primary department, The Dalton 
School, New York City, to teacher of the 
fourth grade, Public Schools, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. 

Deemer, A. Mildred (B.S. 1933), from 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, 
Greensburg, Pa., to teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Denton, Elizabeth (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education in 


the Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
a. ¥. 
Dey, Dorothy, appointed kindergarten 
assistant, Bronxville School, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 


Dodds, Glenn W. (M.A. 1933), from in- 
structor in commercial subjects, Junior 
High School, Valhalla, N. Y., to instructor 
in social sciences, Public Schools, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Drinkard, Dozier H. (M.A. 1929), from 
teacher of science, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, to teacher of science, Junior High 
School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Dudley, Elizabeth (M.A. 1932), from 
fourth grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Westfield, Mass., to teacher of 
fourth grade, Millburn, N. J. 

Eagan, Frances P., appointed teacher of 
English, Springside School, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Earl, Mrs. Mildred (B.S. 1931), from 
superintendent, Ruth School for Girls, Bur- 
ien, Wash., to remedial teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Earp, Cronje B., from head of Latin de- 
partment, Cherry Valley Junior-Senior 
High School, Garden City, N. Y., to teacher 
of Latin in the High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Eaton, Anna G. (M.A. 1925), from kin- 
dergarten teacher, Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., to kindergarten teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Ebert, Reuben Samuel (M.A. 1931), from 
teacher of social studies and mathematics, 
Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., to in- 
structor in mathematics and education, 
in the State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Eddy, Shirley E. (M.A. 1933), from as- 
sistant instructor in physical 
Smith College, Northampton, 
head of lower school 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Eldridge, Grace E. (M.A. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of kindergarten, Menands 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

Entrekin, Alice, from teacher of second 
grade, Nightingale-Bamford School, New 
York City, to teacher of fourth grade, The 
Fieldston School, New York City. 

Erickson, Gladys M. (M.A. 1930), from 
kindergarten supervisor and_ instructor, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa., 
to teacher of second grade, The Dalton 
School, New York City. 

Everett, Harmon, appointed teacher of 


education, 
Mass., to 
sports, Winsor 


social studies, High School, Bloomfield, 
Conn. 
Failyer, Lois, from food director, 


Woman's Dormitory, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., to head of home 
economics work, Federal Bake Shops, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Farmer, Mary Emma, appointed pro- 
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gram director, East Harlem Girls’ Club, 
New York City. 

Ferguson, Jean D., from teacher of fine 

and industrial arts, Public School No. 6, 
Paterson, N. J., to teacher-supervisor of 
fine arts, Elementary Schools, Fairlawn, 
N. J. 
Finch, Helen (M.A. 1932), from teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Greensboro, N. C., 
to teacher of music, High School, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 

Finkenthal, Charlotte, from instructor in 
French and German, Virginia Junior Col- 
lege, Virginia, Minn., to teacher of French 
and German, High School, Garden City, 
N. Y. 

Firman, Robert G. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of social sciences, Glen 
Cove High School, Glen Cove, L. I. 

Fitzgerald, Mary A. (M.A. 1933), from 
first grade demonstration teacher, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., to teacher 
of kindergarten-first grade, Public Schools, 
Greene, N. Y. 

Ford, E. Merle (M.A. 1928), from assist- 
ant supervisor, home economics education, 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Md., to assistant 
professor of home economics, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Foster, Grace P. (M.A. 1934), appointed 
director of physical education, High 
School, Waterford, N. Y- 

Fox, Robert L., from statutory assistant, 
chemistry department, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to head of chemistry department, Rob- 
ert College, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Gardiner, Margaret, appointed head 
nursery school teacher, Saint Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Garrett, Sallie (M.A. 1930), from reme- 
dial teacher, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to supervisor of practice teaching 
in kindergarten and first, second, and third 
grades, Wheelock Training School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gerberich, Mattie K. (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of mathematics and science, Marl- 
borough School, Los Angeles, Calif., to 
teacher of mathematics and physics, Hill- 
side School, Norwalk, Conn. 

Gibson, Thomas Ray (B.S. 1925), from 
teacher of physical education, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, to director 
of physical education, National Society for 
Physical Education, Teheran, Persia. 


Gilbert, Amelie (M.A. 1931), from 
teacher of French, Wykeham Rise Schools, 
Washington, Conn., to teacher of French, 
Lucy Paxton Country Day School, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Goldrick, Marjorie, from assistant in 
kindergarten, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to teacher 
of three- and four-year-old group, Durlach 
School, New York City. 

Goodwin, Janiece (M.A. 1930), from in- 
structor in health and physical education, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., 
to supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, High School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Gordon, H. B., from professor of chem- 
istry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala., to chemist, Julius Kayser & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gramlich, Edith (M.A. 1933), from di- 
rector of women’s physical education, Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va., to dean of 
girls, Community High School, Pekin, III. 

Grant, Bruce B. (M.A. 1934), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Junior High 
School, Emeryville, Calif. 

Green, Mary McB. (M.A. 1930), from 
kindergarten teacher, Livingston School, 
West New Brighton, S. I., to nursery school 
teacher, Harriet Johnson Nursery School, 
New York City. 

Griswold, Ruth E., from teacher of so- 
cial sciences, Public School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., to teacher of history, Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa. 

Grumbein, Dorothy E. (M.A. 1931), from 
principal, Central Avenue School, Platoon 
Unit, Madison, N. J., to teacher of subnor- 
mal children, Public School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 

Gunn, Elizabeth A., from assistant house 
director, Briarcliff Junior College, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., to assistant housekeeper, 
Sherry-Netherlands Hotel, New York City. 

Haig, Mary Ruth, appointed teacher of 
music, High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 

Hall, Dorothy S. (M.A. 1930), from kin- 
dergarten teacher, Manhasset Day School, 
Port Washington, L. I., to teacher of kin- 
dergarten and first grade, Florham Park 
Public School, Florham Park, N. J. 

Harnsberger, Grace (M.A. 1929), from 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Cats- 
kill, N. Y., to teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Harris, Irene L., from teacher of history, 
Red Oak High School, Red Oak, Iowa, to 
teacher of history, Public High School, 
Farmingdale, L. I. 

Harrold, Kathleen (B.S. 1934), from 
teacher of grades, Niagara County, N. Y., 
to teacher of drawing and mathematics, 
High School, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Hatch, Dorothy Lois (M.A. 1932), from 
head of art department and associate pro- 
fessor, North Dakota State College, Fargo, 
N. D., to head of art department, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Herrick, Caddy G. (M.A. 1929), from 
assistant in household physics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to research 
worker, Gold Dust Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Herrington, Evelyn (M.A. 1928), from 
teacher of homemaking, Junior High 
School, Valhalla, N. Y., to teacher of 
homemaking, High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Heseltine, Marjorie M. (M.A. 1925), 
from director of home economics depart- 
ment, Hills Bros. Co., New York City, to 
nutritionist, Nassau County Department of 
Public Welfare, Mineola, N. Y. 

Hilleboe, Guy L. (Ph.D. 1930), from di- 
rector of elementary education, Public 
Schools, Elizabeth, N. J., to principal, Jun- 
ior High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Hine, Alice (B.S. 1927), from educa- 
tional department, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to director of home economics, 
Kern’s Department Store, Detroit, Mich. 

Hinton, Eugene M., from teacher, Great 
Neck Preparatory School, Great Neck, 
N. Y., to headmaster, Old Trail School, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Hogue, O. Wendell (M.A. 1925), from 
supervising principal, Public Schools, 
Lyons, N. Y., to principal, Croton-Harmon 
School District, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hope, Harriet Ruth (M.A. 1933), from 
nursery school teacher, Wilkes-Barre In- 
stitute, Forty Fort, Pa., to kindergarten 
teacher, Union Free School District No. 8, 
Goshen, N. Y. 

Howes, Edith, M., from teacher of fourth 
grade, The Harley School, Rochester, N. Y., 
to director of lower school, Stevens Prepar- 
atory School, Hoboken, N. J. 

Howland, Sara Elizabeth (M.A. 1934), 
appointed teacher of Latin and French, 
Radford School for Girls, El Paso, Tex. 
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Hubbard, Ruth M., from psychologist, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y., to psychologist, 
Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Hurrey, Frances, from teacher of French, 
Brookside School, Montclair, N. J., to 
teacher of French, The Hartridge School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Idtse, Ella Marie (M.A. 1934), from 
third grade critic, Training School, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa., to 
second grade critic and practice school 
training teacher, State Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Jamison, H. Gaylord, appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Linden, N. J. 

Johnson, Ethel M., from teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Public Schools, Wausau, 
Wis., to teacher of fourth grade, Public 
Schools, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Johnson, Leslie W., from principal, Ele- 
mentary School, La Crescent, Minn., to 
teacher of English, High School, Winona, 
Minn. 

Johnson, Marjorie (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of English, Richmond High School, 
Richmond, Me., to teacher of English, 
Ramapo Valley Day School, Monsey, N. Y. 

Jones, Galen (M.A. 1921), from assis- 
tant superintendent of schools in charge of 
secondary education, Tulsa, Okla., to prin- 
cipal, High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Kartevold, Alice E., from teacher of 
mathematics and science, Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Bronx, N. Y., to teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, High School, Pine Bush, 
B. F. 

Keller, Pearl W. (M.A. 1929), from di- 
rector of physical education for women, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D., 
to teacher of physical education, elementary 
school, Wayne, Pa. 

Kennedy, Margaret V., appointed instruc- 
tor in education, Mount St. Joseph Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Conn. 

Kinniburgh, Dorothy A., from assistant 
in office of dean, Columbia College, New 
York City, to assistant in office of dean, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kinsman, Frances P. (B.S. 1934), from 
second grade assistant, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
teacher of third grade, Public Schools, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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Knight, Minta Louise (M.A. 1928), from 
head of English department, Carroll Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Tex., to teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Linden, Tex. 

Koepel, Helen M. (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher of first grade, Orchard School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to first grade demonstra- 
tion teacher, Falk Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Koues, Rose W., from teacher of third 
grade, Green Vale School, Roslyn, N. Y., 
to teacher of third grade, Agnes Irwin 
School, Wynnewood, Pa. 

Krantz, Beatrice V., appointed teacher 
of political science, Deerfield-Shields High 
School, Highland Park, IIl. 

Lacy, Rhoderic L. (M.A. 1934), from 
principal, Jeffersonville High School, Jef- 
fersonville, N. Y., to assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Halifax County School 
System, South Boston, Va. 

Leasure, Mrs. Nettie Norris (M.A. 1934), 
appointed instructor in education, Manches- 
ter College, North Manchester, Ind. 

Leavitt, Laurence G. (M.A. 1930), from 
assistant headmaster, Tabor Academy, 
Marion, Mass., to headmaster, Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt. 

Leeds, Roberta W. (M.A. 1934), from 
supervisor of art, Middletown City School 
District, Middletown, Conn., to teacher of 
art, Union Free School District No. 6, 
Westchester County, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Little, Harry A., from State Director of 
school administration, Little Rock, Ark., 
to supervisor of teacher training, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

Loram, Joan Marion (M.A. 1934), ap- 
pointed assistant in recreation, Radburn, 
N. J. 

Mack, Jessie E., laboratory assistant in 
biochemistry department, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to teacher of 
chemistry and biology, East Carolina State 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Mades, Margaret (M.A. 1934), from 
teacher of home economics, Washington 
School, Bremerton, Wash., to instructor in 
clothing, Maine Normal School, Farming- 
ton, Me. 


Madsen, Sydney, from teacher of sewing, 
Public Schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J., to 
teacher of home economics, North Jersey 
Training School, Little Falls, N. J. 

Markey, Frances V., appointed instruc- 
tor in rural education, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Martin, Eugene H. (M.A. 1933), from 
director of physical education, High 
School, Kane, Pa., to director of physical 
education, Mahanoy Township High 
School, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Mason, Lester B., from teacher of his- 
tory, High School, Carmel, N. Y., to 
teacher of history, High School, Herkimer, 
N. Y. 

McAllister, Florence E. (B.S. 1921), 
from assistant nutritionist, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to nutritionist, Public 
Welfare Department, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

McClelland, Frances, appointed associate 
editor, Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

McCormack, Margaret C. (B.S. 1933), 
from elementary supervisor, Pearl River 
School, Pearl River, N. Y., to elementary 
supervisor and principal, Public Schools, 
Somerville, N. J. 

McCrea, Saretta B. (M.A. 1933), from 
head of English department, High School, 
Bound Brook, N. J., to teacher of English, 
High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

McCullough, Louise C. (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Belvidere, N. J. 

McMeen, Esther (B.S. 1934), from 
teacher of primary grades, Public Schools, 
Acme, Wash., to second and third grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 

McNee, Jean (M.A. 1931), from assistant 
welfare director, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to school nurse, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

McWhorter, Gwen (M.A. 1928), from 
tutor, private school, Grayson, Ky., to as- 
sistant supervisor of health education, 
Division of Child Hygiene, Jefferson 
County, Health Dept., Birmingham, Ala. 





This list is to be continued in the November Recorp 
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